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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  15,  1935. 
Hon.  HAROLD  L.  ICKES, 

Administrator,  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  oj  Public  Works, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR:  Transmitted  herewith  is  the  manuscript  prepared  as  Housing 
Bulletin  No.  1,  on  Slums  and  Blighted  Areas  hi  the  United  States, 
written  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  consultant  of  this  division. 

Dr.  Wood  is  recognized  as  an  authority  on  housing  matters, 
especially  from  the  sociological  standpoint,  being  the  author  of  many 
articles  and  several  books  on  the  subject,  her  latest  being,  Kecent 
Trends  in  American  Housing,  published  in  1931. 

The  present  manuscript  sets  forth  in  convincing  manner  the  great 
need  for  slum-clearance  and  rehousing  of  the  low-income  groups, 
discussing  the  housing  conditions  in  various  large  cities,  citing  the 
various  surveys  conducted  by  local  and  ofcher  agencies,  coupled  with 
a  summary  of  the  data  secured,  showing  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  This  includes  the  comprehensive  real  property  inventories 
conducted  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  and  the  New 
Jersey  State  Housing  Authority.  This  material  is  also  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  summation  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  real 
property  inventory  of  1934  conducted  in  64  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  under  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  low-income  groups, 
either  by  private  enterprise  for  profit  or  by  means  of  limited-dividend 
housing  companies,  is  discussed  somewhat  at  length  and  the  financial 
data  concerning  a  number  of  limited-dividend  companies,  as  secured 
from  them  by  Dr.  Wood,  are  presented. 

The  manuscript  closes  with  a  discussion  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
slum  clearance  and  rehousing,  citing  particularly  the  success  of  a 
number  of  such  undertakings  in  Great  Britain. 

Alanson  D.  Morehouse,  engaged  on  research  for  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion, has  collaborated  with  Dr.  Wood  in  the  editing  of  this  material 
and  has  prepared  the  tables  and  manuscript  for  publication.  Dr. 
Morehouse,  as  chief  statistician,  recently  completed  the  real-property 
inventory  of  64  cities  mentioned  above. 

I  consider  this  work  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
housing  and  to  the  particular  problems  with  which  the  Housing  Divi- 
sion is  confronted  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  for  publication 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
Very  respectfully, 

HORATIO  B.  HACKETT, 
Director  Homing  Division. 
vn 


FOREWORD 

In  studying  means  of  advancing  the  President's  forward-looking 
policies  of  rehabilitating  our  nation,  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate homes  and  living  conditions  for  America's  lower-income  earners 
presented  itself  prominently.  As  a  result,  and  distinct  from  those 
other  Federal  agencies  created  to  save  homes  from  foreclosure  or  to 
arrange  better  financing  of  new  construction  and  repairs,  the  Housing 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  was  established. 

It  was  first  hoped  and  expected  that  private  capital  could  be  enlisted 
in  this  great  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  accomplish  this  unaided.  Therefore,  limited-dividend 
companies  were  looked  to,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  propositions 
received,  seven  were  finally  selected  as  worthy  and  companies  were 
incorporated  and  construction  started  under  the  guidance  of  this 
Division.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  incentive  for  private 
endeavor  along  those  lines  could  never  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  ends  in  view,  so  the  policy  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
was  necessarily  changed.  The  Government  itself  has  now  embarked 
on  the  campaign  of  actual  construction  on  its  own  account,  not  with 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  entire  need  for  such  housing  throughout 
the  country,  but  rather  of  so  scattering  such  projects  among  the 
States  and  the  more  important  cities  that  they  will  serve  as  out- 
standing examples  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  better 
housing  of  their  citizens;  this  with  the  expectation  that  such  ex- 
amples will  stir  up  the  various  cities  to  continue  the  building  pro- 
grams in  their  own  communities  either  by  municipal  housing  projects, 
philanthropic  or  limited-dividend  endeavors. 

The  accompanying  bulletin  presents  the  case  of  those  forced  to  live 
in  slums  or  blighted  areas,  the  underprivileged,  based  on  cold  facts, 
both  from  a  historical  and  current  standpoint  of  the  need,  the  cry- 
ing shame,  of  most  of  our  cities,  be  they  little  or  big.  The  aim,  the 
purpose  of  the  Housing  Division  is  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible 
and  economical  to  banish  these  un-American  conditions  by  elimi- 
nating the  slums,  to  build  low-cost  low-rent  housing;  to  relieve 
unemployment;  to  better  the  living  conditions  of  our  people. 

Believing  that  an  enduring  low-rent  housing  program  can  be 
developed  only  on  a  firm  foundation,  the  Housing  Division  exercised 
great  care  in  the  formulation  of  its  projects.  Careful  business  pro- 
cedure was  required  in  the  selection  of  cities  for  the  projects,  and 
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prudent  observance  to  protect  fairly  the  interests  of  all  concerned 
was  extended  to  all  project  steps,  including  land  acquisition,  drawing 
of  plans  and  specifications,  the  taking  of  bids  and  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  necessary  demolition  and  the  actual  construction  of 
projects. 

The  inertia  facing  a  pioneering  program,  utterly  without  Ameri- 
can precedent,  finally  was  overcome,  and  several  Federal  projects  and 
all  limited  dividend  projects  have  been  put  under  construction.  A 
large  group  of  Federal  projects  are  in  various  stages  of  advancement, 
with  land  being  acquired  or  working  drawings  being  finished  up,  and 
the  management  of  the  undertakings,  from  the  provision  for  displaced 
occupants  to  the  permanent  organizations  for  administering  the 
projects  as  going  concerns,  is  being  developed. 

To  outline  briefly  the  present  status  of  our  undertaking,  the  fol- 
lowing is  offered : 

Of  the  seven  limited-dividend  projects  mentioned  above,  three 
are  occupied,  viz:  Alta  Vista,  Va.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Euclid, 
Ohio.  Three  other  projects,  Hillside  and  Boulevard  Gardens  in 
New  York  City,  and  Neighborhood  Gardens  in  St.  Louis,  are  nearing 
completion,  while  construction  has  started  on  the  Boylan  project  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  These  projects  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,500,000  and  have  accommodations  for  approximately  3,100 
families. 

The  Housing  Division  was  given  an  allotment  of,  roughly, 
$150,000,000  for  its  original  program.  Out  of  this,  the  limited- 
dividend  projects  were  organized  and  some  forty-odd  Federal  projects 
were  authorized.  These  projects  exhausted  the  original  allotment, 
but  with  a  view  to  an  expanded  program,  applications  continued 
to  be  received.  In  this  manner,  many  additional  projects  were 
given  preliminary  examination  and  filed  to  await  an  increase  in 
funds.  The  original  program  financed  from  the  $150,000,000  allot- 
ment is  estimated  to  provide  around  40,000  living  units. 

HORATIO  B.  HACKETT, 

Director  of  Housing. 

MAT  1,  1935. 
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PART  I 

SLUM  CLEARANCE  AND  REHOUSING  OF  LOW- 
INCOME  GROUPS  A  NATION-WIDE  NEED 


SLUMS  AND  BLIGHTED  AREAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  slum  is  most  simply  defined  as  housing  (on  whatever  scale)  so  inadequate  or  so  deterio- 
rated as  to  endanger  the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of  its  inhabitants.  A  blighted  residential 
area  is  one  on  the  down  grade,  which  has  not  reached  the  slum  stage. 


PART   1 

SLUM    CLEARANCE    AND    REHOUSING    OF    LOW-INCOME 
GROUPS  A  NATION-WIDE  NEED 

1.  EXTENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

It  has  long  been  known  to  students  of  housing  that  the  dwellings 
and  neighborhoods  in  which  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  American 
people  live  are  of  a  character  to  injure  the  health,  endanger  the  safety 
and  morals  and  interfere  with  the  normal  family  life  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Careful  estimates  for  some  years  past  have  placed  this  fraction 
at  approximately  one-third.  But  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of 
the  1930  Census  figures  on  rentals  of  rented  homes  and  values  of 
owned  homes  and  the  still  more  recent  taking  of  real  property  inven- 
tories in  a  large  number  of  cities  of  different  sizes  distributed  over  the 
48  States,  that  it  has  become  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the 
evil  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  For  the  first  time  rentals  of 
rented  nonfarm  homes  1  and  value  of  owned  nonfarm  homes  were 
collected  in  the  1930  Census.2 

In  April  1930,  there  were  29,904,663  families  in  the  United  States 
occupying  the  same  number  of  homes.  Of  these,  6,668,681  were 
farm  homes.  Of  the  23,235,982  nonfarm  homes,  10,503,386,  or  45.2 
percent,  were  owned  and  12,351,549,  or  53.2  percent,  were  rented, 
the  tenure  of  381,047  (1.6  percent)  being  unknown. 

Neither  rent  nor  value,  of  course,  is  an  exact  guide  to  the  quality 
of  housing,  but  they  supply,  probably,  as  close  an  index  as  could  be 
obtained  without  a  structural  survey.  The  check-up  afforded  by 
such  surveys  as  have  actually  occurred  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Under  average  conditions  of  building  costs,  land  values,  and  rents 
in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  housing 
rented  under  $20  a  month  or  valued  under  $2,000  3  was  obsolete  or 
substandard  in  1930.  This  was  by  no  means  true,  however,  in  all 
localities.  In  the  New  York  area  virtually  all  rentals  under  $30  con- 

1  For  information  concerning  farm  homes,  see  part  IV,  pp.  96-98. 

*  Population  Bulletin,  Families,  United  States  Summary.    Also  a  separate  bulletin  for  each  State. 
» Under  the  commonly  accepted  12  percent  of  value  as  a  fair  rental,  $2,000  would  be  the  value  of  a  home 
renting  for  $20  a  month. 
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noted  bad  conditions,  whereas  in  many  parts  of  the  South  $15  might 
command  a  fairly  modern  home  and  a  $1,500  bungalow  might  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  of  health  and  normal  living.  There  are  not  only 
geographical  differences,  but  differences  due  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity. Caution  must,  therefore,  be  used  in  applying  national  aver- 
ages to  any  specific  locality.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  was 
as  much  bad  housing  above  the  $20-$2,000  level  in  high-priced  areas 
as  there  was  good  housing  below  it  in  low-priced  areas. 

The  1930  census  figures  show  12.7  percent  of  rented  nonfarm  homes 
in  the  United  States  renting  for  less  than  $10  a  month,  10.8  percent 
at  $10  to  $14,  and  10.5  percent  at  $15  to  $19.  Combining  them,  we 
get  34  percent  throughout  the  country  renting  under  $20.  The  num- 
ber of  homes  in  the  three  classes  totals  4,197,266. 

Of  owned  nonfarm  homes,  7.6  percent  are  valued  under  $1,000, 
5.4  percent  from  $1,000  to  $1,499,  and  5.1  percent  from  $1,500  to 
$1,999.  They  combine  to  form  18.1  percent  of  all  owned  nonfarm 
homes.  Their  number  is  1,896,048. 

There  are,  thus,  6,093,314  nonfarm  homes,  rented  and  owned,  or 
26.6  percent  of  all  nonfarm  homes  whose  tenure  is  known,  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  obsolete  or  substandard.4 

In  respect  to  the  farm  homes,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that 
from  75  to  80  percent  are  without  any  modern  improvement  or  con- 
venience of  any  sort.  The  lesser  number  would  be  just  over  five 
million  homes.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick  in  "The  Farmer's  Standard  of 
Living",5  after  a  sample  study  of  white  farm  families  in  11  States 
(Northern,  Southern,  and  Central),  found  that  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  farm  homes  were  without  any  modern  improvements  (p.  22). 
Had  Negro  families  been  included,  the  percentage  would  obviously 
have  been  higher. 

If  6,000,000  nonfarm  homes  and  5,000,000  farm  homes  are  definitely 
substandard,  the  two  constitute  over  36  percent  of  our  total  housing. 

Tables  45,  46,  and  47,  of  the  census  publication  cited  above, 
classifying  rents  and  values  of  nonfarm  homes  by  geographic  divi- 
sions and  States,  exemplify  the  wide  variations  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Thus,  South  Carolina  had  40.6  percent  of  her  owned 
homes  valued  at  less  than  $2,000  and  82  percent  of  her  rented  homes 
renting  under  $20.  In  Mississippi,  the  corresponding  percentages 
were  47.4  and  75.6.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  were  New  Jersey 
with  only  3.7  percent  of  her  owned  homes  valued  at  less  than  $2,000 
in  1930  and  only  12.5  percent  of  her  rented  homes  renting  at  less  than 
$20,  and  the  State  of  New  York  with  5.3  percent  and  11.6  percent  in 
the  corresponding  classes. 

*  Table  23,  nonfarm  homes  by  value  or  monthly  rental,  by  color  and  nationality  of  head  of  family  for  the 
United  States;  1930— Population  Bulletin,  Families,  United  States  Summary,  Fifteenth  Census  of  the 
United  States. 

»  Bulletin  1466,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1926. 
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New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of  bad 
housing  than  those  figures  would  indicate,  and  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi  doubtless  have  less.  But  South  Carolina  had  25.4  percent 
of  owned  houses  valued  under  $1,000  and  62  percent  of  rented  houses 
renting  under  $10.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  class,  at 
least,  represents  bad  housing.  In  Mississippi,  these  classes  would 
be  28.7  percent  of  owned  houses  and  49.1  percent  of  rented  houses. 

Twenty  percent  of  owned  nonfarm  homes  in  Montana,  24  percent 
in  Oklahoma,  28.4  percent  in  Arizona,  and  no  less  than  51.1  percent 
in  New  Mexico  were  valued  at  less  than  $1,000.  These  figures 
testify  to  the  prevalence  of  the  shack. 

2.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  BAD  HOUSING 

Originally  good  housing  may  become  bad  through  prolonged 
neglect  of  repairs  and  upkeep.  Much,  however,  was  flimsily  or 
shoddily  built  in  the  first  place.  Dilapidation  is,  in  either  case,  one 
mark  of  bad  housing,  and  inadequate  space,  especially  too  few  rooms, 
is  a  mark  of  bad  housing.  The  number  of  rooms  needed  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  family.  But  a  1-  or  2-rooni  cabin  or  a  1-  or 
2-room  tenement  does  not  permit  a  normal  family  life  where  there 
are  parents  and  even  one  small  child,  much  less  when  there  are  a 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  varying  ages. 

Important  studies  of  rural  housing  have  been  made  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Among  these  are: 
Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children  in  a  Home- 
steading  County  in  Montana,  Viola  J.  Paradise,  1919;  Maternity 
and  Child  Care  in  Selected  Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi,  Helen  M. 
Dart,  1921;  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Mountain  County  in 
Georgia,  Glenn  Steele,  1923;  and  the  Welfare  of  Children  in  Cotton 
Growing  Areas  of  Texas,  1924. 

In  the  Montana  county,  79  percent  of  the  homes  consisted  of 
either  1  or  2  rooms.  More  than  half  the  families  slept  three  or 
more  persons  per  bedroom.  In  3  families  out  of  every  10,  the  rate 
was  4  or  more  persons  per  sleeping  room. 

In  the  Mississippi  areas  studied,  40  percent  of  the  families  had 
2  or  more  persons  per  room  (counting  all  rooms);  10  percent  of 
white  families,  and  70  percent  of  Negro  families  had  3  or  more  per- 
sons per  room.6  In  the  Georgia  study,  14  percent  of  the  houses 
had  1  room,  24  percent  2  rooms,  and  35  percent  3  rooms.  The 
average  number  of  persons  per  sleeping  room  was  less  than  2 
in  only  6  percent  of  the  homes.  It  was  2,  less  than  3,  in  24  per- 
cent, 5  and  over  in  26  percent,  and  between  3  and  5  in  44  percent. 

6  These  classes  correspond  to  the  designations  "overcrowded"  and  "greatly  overcrowded"  in  the  real 
property  inventories.    See  footnote  p.  8. 
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In  Texas,  20  percent  of  the  white  families  and  43  percent  of  the 
Negro  families  were  living  2  or  more  per  room.7 

Dark  rooms  and  poorly  lighted  rooms  are  found  chiefly  hi  cities, 
where  the  high  price  of  land  has  led  to  covering  too  much  of  the  lot 
with  buildings,  and  early  building  codes  did  not  forbid  windowless 
rooms,  borrowing  their  light  from  a  room  adjoining.  New  York 
City  has  been  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect,  still  having  about 
290,000  rooms  built  before  1879,  without  windows  to  the  outer 
air.8  But  all  large  cities  have  them  in  greater  or  less  degree:  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  and 
many  smaller  ones.  Surveys  in  Des  Moines  and  Grand  Rapids 
revealed  them.9  Greatly  exceeding  in  number  the  wholly  dark 
rooms  are  those  whose  windows  look  out  on  narrow  courts  and 
alleys,  or  side  yards  which  are  merely  passageways. 

Cellar  and  basement  dwellings  form  another  category  of  bad 
housing.  Here,  in  addition  to  inadequate  light,  there  is  often  damp- 
ness and  frequently  an  excess  of  street-level  dust. 

Housing  is  substandard  if  each  family  is  not  furnished  with  an 
ample  and  pure  supply  of  running  water,  with  an  indoor  flush  toilet 
for  its  exclusive  use,  with  a  bathtub  or  shower,  and  if,  in  a  built-up 
community,  it  is  not  connected  with  the  sewer  system.  The  small 
and  middle-size  towns,  as  well  as  the  large  ones,  are  very  backward 
in  these  respects. 

A  survey  of  urban  home  equipment  in  nearly  1,500  communities 
carried  out  in  1925  and  1926  by  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  obliged,  in  many  cases,  to  rely  on  estimates,  but  its  figures 
stand  up  better  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  real  property  inven- 
tories than  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  this  survey  17.8  percent 
of  homes  were  reported  as  lacking  a  flush  toilet  and  31.7  percent  as 
having  no  bathtub.10  More  accurate,  probably,  are  the  Zanesville 
and  Middletown  studies  of  average  American  towns.  The  Zanesville 
study  was  published  by  the  Literary  Digest  in  1927.  It  was  intended 
as  a  guide  to  advertisers  and  was  made  by  a  research  agency.  The 
Ohio  town  was  picked  as  a  typical  American  community  with  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Its  population  was  95  percent  native-born  white. 
In  38.2  percent  of  its  homes  there  was  no  bathroom,  in  9.5  percent  no 
running  water. 

Middletown  is  the  pseudonym  given  to  the  typical  medium-size 
middle  western  town  described  by  Robert  S.  and  Helen  Merrill  Lynd 
in  1929.  It  is  understood  to  be  Muncie,  Ind.  A  third  of  the  homes 
had  no  sewer  connection,  though  99  percent  had  electric  lights. 

7  "Overcrowded"  by  the  real  property  inventory  definition. 

«  First  report  of  the  tenement  house  department,  city  of  New  York,  1902-3,  p.  85.  Also  vol.  II,  pp.  287-294. 

«  See  second  and  subsequent  reports  of  the  California  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing,  1917 
and  1923;  reports  of  the  Michigan  Housing  Commission,  1916;  report  committee  on  housing,  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  1914;  report  housing  commission  of  Des  Moines,  1917. 

1°  Compare  with  real  property  inventory  table  in  part  III. 
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PLATE    II 


FIGURE  1.— OVER-CROWDED  BASEMENT  HOME. 
Note  coal  stove,  oil  lamps,  low  ceiling,  and  beds  in  living  room. 


FIGURE  2.— DISCOURAGED. 

Observe  condition  of  walls  and  ceiling  and  lack  of  room  width,  which  invites  miscellaneous  storage  at 

foot  of  bed. 
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PLATE    III 


FIGURE  i.— MORE  THAN  RIPE  FOR  DEMOLITION. 


FIGURE  2. — LOFT  ALTERED  FOR  RESIDENCE  OF  MOTHER  AND  8  CHILDREN. 


FIGURE  3.— DETERIORATED  NEIGHBORHOOD. 
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PLATE    IV 


FIGURE  1.— FIRE-TRAP  TENEMENT. 


FIGURES  2  AND  3.— Two  CHARACTERISTIC  TYPES  OF  SUBSTANDARD  DWELLING. 
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PLATE   V 


FIGURE  1. — A  COMMON  TYPE  OF  HOUSING  FOR  NEGROES. 


FIGURE  2.— REAR  YARD  OF  NEGRO  SLUMS. 
Note  toilet  accommodation  for  20  families. 
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Excessive  fire  hazards  are  often  found  in  connection  with  other 
aspects  of  bad  housing.  Wooden  halls  and  stairways  in  multiple 
dwellings  and  lack  of  adequate  fire  escapes  are  frequent  sources  of 
danger.  Multiple  dwellings  of  frame  construction,  especially  if  built 
close  together,  are  perilous,  and  even  small  single-family  frame  houses, 
crowded  onto  narrow  lots,  only  3  or  4  feet  apart,  present  a  collective 
risk. 

Lack  of  screening  for  doors  and  windows  is  a  defect  which  may  have 
serious  consequences  to  health,  as  may  the  lack  of  proper  provisions 
for  disposal  of  garbage. 

Lack  of  safe  outdoor  play  space  for  children  in  proximity  to  their 
homes  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features  of  bad  urban  housing  and  of 
bad  urban  neighborhoods,  one  fraught  with  exceedingly  serious  social 
consequences. 

3.  EFFECT  OF  BAD  HOUSING  ON  HEALTH,  MORALS,  SAFETY,  AND 

GENERAL  WELFARE 

A.  HEALTH  " 

The  effect  of  good  or  bad  housing  on  health' is  manifest  in  many 
ways. 

(a)  Lack  of  light,  and  especially  of  sunlight,  lowers  the  general  tone 
and  lessens  resistance  to  disease.  Specifically,  it  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  rickets  in  children.  A  5-year  study  of  the  New  York  A.  I.  C.  P. 
(Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor)  reported  that 
3  out  of  4  babies  in  the  tenement  population  have  rickets  from  lack  of 
sunshine  and/or  faulty  diet.  Autopsies  on  children  in  Dresden  show 
that  of  those  born  in  the  fall  who  die  in  the  spring,  96  percent  have 
rickets,  while  of  those  born  in  spring  who  die  in  the  fall,  almost  none 
have.  Since  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  infant  diet  varies  with  the 
season,  this  would  tend  to  assign  to  deficiency  of  sunlight  the  major 
role.  Experiments  with  laboratory  animals  confirm  this.12 

In  families  where  there  is  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis,  the 
danger  of  infecting  other  members  of  the  family  is  multiplied  many 
times  if  there  are  dark  rooms  or  badly  lighted  rooms,  because  the 
bacilli,  sprayed  about  by  the  coughing  of  the  patient,  live — and  con- 
sequently remain  dangerous — so  much  longer  hi  the  dark.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  in  sputum  is  destroyed  by  direct  out-of-door  sunlight 
in  something  like  15  minutes.  It  may  survive  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
sunny  room  and  a  couple  of  days  hi  a  well-lighted  room  with  northern 
exposure,  but  it  may  live  for  weeks  in  a  dimly  lighted  room  off  a 

»  See  U.  S.  Public  Health  Reports,  vol.  49,  no.  44,  Nov.  2, 1934.  The  Relation  between  Housing  and 
Health,  Rollo  H.  Britten,  senior  statisticians 

»  For  an  excellent  summary  of  recent  scientific  knowledge  concerning  sunlight  in  relation  to  rickets  and 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  its  general  bactericidal  and  therapeutic  effects,  see  Regional  Survey  of  New  York, 
vol.  II,  Sunlight  and  Daylight  for  Urban  Areas,  by  Wayne  D.  Heydecker  and  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  pp. 
144-214. 
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court,  and  for  months  in  one  which  is  entirely  dark.  On  this  basis, 
there  would  appear  to  be  30  times  as  much  danger  to  the  family  in 
dark  rooms  as  in  sunless  light  rooms,  with  a  still  further  difference  in 
favor  of  sunny  ones. 

(6)  Lack  of  fresh  air,  insofar  as  it  results  from  lack  of  windows  or 
lack  of  cross  ventilation,  is  an  aspect  of  bad  housing.  It  has  a  well- 
known  depressing  effect  on  well-being  and  vitality. 

(c)  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  hi  the 
relation  between  housing  and  health.  The  more  tightly  together 
people  are  packed  in  their  homes,  above  all  in  their  bedrooms  and 
beds,  the  more  surely  does  disease  which  is  acquired  by  contact  infec- 
tion, introduced  by  one  member,  spread  through  the  family.  This 
applies  to  a  long  list  of  diseases  such  as  common  colds,  sore  throats, 
bronchitis,  influenza,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  mumps, 
chickenpox,  whooping  cough,  cerebrospinal  fever,  infantile  paralysis, 
pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 

A  condition  where  there  are  more  persons  than  rooms  is  called 
crowding.  Statistical  studies  indicate  that  at  this  point  death  rates 
and  illness  rates  begin  to  rise.  Twice  as  many  persons  as  rooms  is 
considered  overcrowding.13 

It  is  true  that  congestion  in  rooms  is  a  fault  of  occupancy  rather 
than  of  structure.  It  depends  on  the  people,  not  on  the  house.  But 
where  there  is  an  obvious  oversupply  of  excessively  small  homes,  as 
in  the  States  where  1-,  2-,  and  3-room  cabins  are  most  prevalent,  or 
where  high  rents  and  low  incomes  force  a  racial  group  into  over- 
crowding as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Negroes  and  sometimes  with 
the  foreign-born  in  many  of  our  cities,  the  matter  becomes  part  of  the 
general  housing  problem. 

The  infant  mortality  studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  afford  impor- 
tant statistical  evidence  of  the  effect  of  room  congestion  on  a  baby's 
chance  of  survival.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  final  volume  of  the 
series  ''Causal  Factors  in  Infant  Mortality",  1925,  pages  125-130. 
The  figures  from  eight  cities,  including  Baltimore,  were  used.  In 
families  averaging  less  than  one  person  per  room,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  52  per  1,000  live  births.  Where  the  room  density  was 
between  1  and  2,  the  rate  was  94.9  and  for  2  persons  per  room  and  over, 
it  was  135.7.  After  the  effect  of  income  and  race  (earnings  of  father 
and  race  of  mother)  had  been  eliminated,  it  was  found  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  congested  homes  was  still  about  twice  as  high  as  in 
homes  where  there  was  sufficient  space. 

The  adverse  effect  of  overcrowding  on  the  nervous  system  is  un- 
doubted, but  difficult  to  measure. 

"  These  are  the  standards  adopted  in  tabulating  the  real  property  inventories  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  See  also  Housing  and  Health,  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  vol.  VIII,  Publications 
of  the  President's  Conference  on  Home  Ownership  and  Home  Building,  1932:  The  Statistics  of  Room 
Congestion,  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  September  1928:  Death- 
Rates,  Density,  Population  and  Housing,  Prof.  A.  L.  Bowley,  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June  1923. 
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(d)  Dampness  is  most  often  found  in  basement  or  cellar  dwellings, 
but  may  result  anywhere  from  leaking  roof,  dilapidated  walls,  or 
lack  of  damp-proofing.     It  is  likely  to  produce  rheumatism  and  to 
favor  the  development  of  colds,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

(e)  Lack  of  running  water  or  impure  water  supply,  and  lack  of 
bathtubs  and  laundry  tubs,  are  among  the  wide-spread  deficiencies. 
Water  is  a  necessity  of  life  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes.     It 
is  also  necessary  for  cleanliness  of  persons,  of  clothing,  and  of  the 
home.     It  is  surely  part  of  the  American  standard  of  living  that 
working  people,  as  well  as  those  more  prosperous,  should  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  cleanliness  in  their  homes  and  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  drinking  water.     Surface  wells  are  often  contaminated  in  the 
open  country.     In  villages  and  small  towns  they  are  usually  so. 
Typhoid  fever,  which  is  spread  by  contaminated  milk  and  contami- 
nated water,  is  by  way  of  becoming  a  rural  disease.     Sometimes  city 
water  is  supplied  only  through  a  yard  hydrant  shared  by  several 
families.     Sometimes  it  is  frozen  in   winter.     Often  every  pailful 
used  has  to  be  carried  up  several  flights  of  tenement-house  stairs. 

(/)  Lack  of  sanitary  flush  toilets  and  a  sewer  system  for  waste  dis- 
posal affects  not  only  the  great  majority  of  farm  and  rural  homes, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  homes  in  small  towns  and  a  substantial 
number  in  all  but  the  largest  cities.  Even  in  the  few  big  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Boston,  where  practically  every  toilet  is  sewer- 
connected  and  flushable,  there  are  by  no  means  enough  to  go  around. 
Low-income  families  are  expected  to  share  with  other  families  anti- 
quated fixtures  placed  in  hall,  cellar,  or  yard. 

In  extensive  rural  districts,  there  are  not  only  no  indoor  flush 
toilets,  but  no  outdoor  privies  even  of  the  most  primitive  sort.  It 
is  in  these  regions  that  hookworm  infection  and  consequent  anemia 
have  flourished  as  a  result  of  soil  polution.  This  condition  has  been 
improved  in  recent  years  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission  and  the  county  health  authorities  which  followed 
in  its  wake.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

B.  MORALS 

A  long  series  of  case  studies  show  that  most  •  criminals  have  a 
history  of  juvenile  delinquency  behind  them,  and  that  the  majority 
of  delinquents  began  by  being  truants.14 

Areas  of  bad  housing  and  of  high  truancy  and  delinquency  rates 
coincide.  The1  distinction  is  often  made  that  not  bad  housing,  but 
a  bad  neighborhood  is  what  produces  delinquency,  meaning,  pre- 
sumably, bad  companionship.  Granting  that  neither  old  plumbing 
nor  broken  plaster  has  a  directly  demoralizing  effect  on  human 

14  Consult,  for  instance,  Study  of  Environmental  Factors  in  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Crime  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  1928. 
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behavior,  there  is  none  the  less  a  very  real  sense  in  which  bad  hous- 
ing is  directly — one  might  almost  say  mechanically — a  cause  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  sort  of  bad  housing  which  produces  this  effect  involves  lack  of 
play  space  indoors  and  out  for  small  children.  Human  young  mature 
slowly.  They  are  normally  under  the  maternal  eye  quite  continu- 
ously until  they  reach  school  age.  Within  the  crowded  tenement 
there  is  no  place  for  children  to  play.  Even  worse,  there  is  no  house- 
yard  to  turn  them  loose  in  as  soon  as  they  are  steady  on  their  feet, 
still  under  the  mother's  eye,  as  she  goes  about  her  work.  Under 
normal  conditions,  if  neighbor  children  come  in  to  play,  the  mother, 
always  conscious  of  them  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  soon  learns 
which  are  desirable  playmates  and  which  are  not.  These  last  she 
discourages  or  forcibly  ejects.  The  3-,  4-,  5-year-old  is  not  a  dis- 
criminating person.  He  does  not  and  should  not  normally  pick  his 
associates,  any  more  than  he  should  be  sent  out  to  forage  for  his  food. 
He  is  extremely  imitative  and  is  forming  the  habits  and  character 
he  is  to  carry  through  life  by  reflection  from  those  of  his  associates. 

The  tenement-house  child  loses  this  necessary  protective  period. 
Restless  and  cramped  at  home,  he  finds  his  way  to  the  street  while 
he  is  little  more  than  a  baby.  He  is  out  of  his  mother's  sight.  He 
plays  with  the  other  babies  and  imitates  those  a  little  older.  The 
bad  ones  are  more  conspicuous  and  easier  to  imitate  than  those  who 
are  well  behaved.  There  are  gangs  of  all  ages  and  of  all  types,  from 
those  concerned  with  mere  mischief  to  those  who  belong  to  the  under- 
world of  crime.  Somehow,  the  girls  do  not  form  in  gangs  as  the  boys 
do.  They  are  more  docile  about  staying  home  with  mother  or  heeding 
her  admonitions.  They  are  more  occupied  taking  care  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Perhaps  they  are  also  less  enterprising  and  less 
adventurous.  At  all  events,  delinquency  does  not  reach  such  dimen- 
sions with  girls  as  with  boys. 

(a)  Very  important  delinquency  studies  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  A  new  line  of  approach  was  opened  with  the  publication 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  in  1929,  of  Dr.  Clifford  R.  Shaw's 
"Delinquency  Areas;  a  study  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  school 
truants,  juvenile  delinquents,  and  adult  offenders  in  Chicago." 

Ten  series  of  these  various  groups,  classified  by  date,  furnished 
more  than  60,000  home  addresses,  which  were  plotted  on  maps  of 
Chicago  divided  into  square-mile  areas.  Thus  on  map  I  are  the 
places  of  residence  of  5,159  male  school  truants  10  to  17  years  of  age, 
brought  before  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  during  the  years 
1917-27.  Map  II  plots  the  home  addresses  of  9,245  alleged  male 
juvenile  delinquents,  10  to  17  years  of  age,  dealt  with  by  the  juvenile 
police  probation  office  during  the  year  1926.  Map  III  does  the  same 
for  8,591  juvenile  delinquents  of  1927.  There  is  a  series  for  the 
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years  1900-08,  and  another  for  1917-23.  There  are  female  delin- 
quents for  the  years  1917-23,  though  only  2,869  of  them.  There 
are  youths  from  17  to  21  years  of  age  charged  with  major  crime, 
1924-26.  And  there  are  adult  male  offenders  in  Cook  County  jail, 
17  to  75  years  of  age  in  1920. 

Following  the  spot  maps,  come  rate  maps,  based  on  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  cases  in  each  square  mile  and  the  population 
of  the  same  age  and  sex  in  the  same  area  at  the  same  date.  Thus  when, 
on  rate  map  11,  we  find  the  figure  26.6  just  south  of  the  Loop,  we 
know  that  26.6  percent  of  the  boys  between  10  and  17  years  of  age, 
living  in  that  section,  passed  through  the  juvenile  police  probation 
office  during  the  year  1926.  Figure  1,  page  12,  shows  this  rate  map, 
which  is  reproduced  by  permission  from  "Delinquency  Areas" 
mentioned  under  (a)  on  page  10.  The  cut  was  furnished  by  courtesy 
of  "The  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship." 

It  is  the  outstanding  service  of  these  maps  to  show  that  neither 
truants,  juvenile  delinquents,  nor  adult  offenders  are  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  city,  but  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  certain  phys- 
ically deteriorated  areas  near  the  business  center  of  the  city  and 
adjacent  to  heavy  industry.  These  areas  in  Chicago  are  around  the 
Loop,  the  stockyards,  and  the  steel  mills  and  contain  the  worst 
housing  in  the  city.  Moreover,  the  present  areas  of  high  delinquency 
have  been  so  for  a  long  time.  The  only  change  since  1900  is  that  their 
borders  have  been  gradually  enlarged. 

A  study  of  the  racial  make-up  of  the  population  of  these  areas  in  the 
census  years  shows  that  it  has  changed  completely  several  times  since 
1900.  It  was  predominently  Irish  and  German  in  the  earlier  years; 
then  Scandinavian  and  Slavic,  then  Italian,  Negro,  and  Mexican. 
The  latest  comers  always  seem  to  crowd  into  the  worst  housing  and  to 
have  the  highest  delinquency  rates.  Their  predecessors  move  into 
better  neighborhoods  and  adapt  themselves  gradually  to  the  higher 
standards  of  behavior  they  find  in  vogue  there. 

Rates  of  truants  differ  from  those  of  juvenile  delinquents,  male  and 
female  rates  differ,  as  do  rates  for  young  criminals  and  for  adult 
offenders.  But  all  present  a  strikingly  similar  pattern.  All  find  their 
highest  rates  close  to  the  Loop  and  their  lowest  in  outlying  residential 
districts.  All  have  high  spots,  though  not  the  highest,  near  the  stock- 
yards in  the  west  and  the  steel  mills  in  the  south.  The  highest  male 
juvenile  delinquency  rates  on  map  V  (1900-06)  were  29.3  just  west 
of  the  Loop  and  29.1  just  south  of  it.  The  lowest  rate  on  the  same 
map  was  0.09  on  the  North  Side  lake  front.  In  the  1927  series  the 
highest  and  lowest  were  21.8  and  0,  just  south  of  the  Loop  and  in  an 
outlying  area,  respectively. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  5,000  truants  studied  lived  in  9.8  percent  of 
the  total  city  area,  which  contained  20.4  percent  of  total  10-16-year- 
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8,141  ALLEGED  MALE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
1917-1923  JUVENILE  COUET  SERIES 

FIGURE  1 
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old  male  population.  Observe  that  the  concentration  of  people  on 
land  is  more  than  twice  the  average  for  the  city,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  truancy  among  inhabitants  is  2%  times  the  city  average. 

One-fourth  of  all  the  juvenile  delinquents  came  from  10.9  percent 
of  the  juvenile  population  crowded  into  6  percent  of  the  city  area. 

Later  studies  of  other  cities,  recorded  in  vol.  II,  Causes  and  Cure 
of  Crime,  Wickersham  Report,  1931,  parallel  the  Chicago  results  in 
striking  degree.  In  Philadelphia,  the  highest  rates  are  found  in  the 
school  districts  immediately  north  of  Market  Street,  next  in  South 
Philadelphia.  Forty-six  percent  of  delinquents  come  from  25.1  per- 
cent of  the  population  on  9.4  percent  of  the  area. 

In  Cleveland,  47.4  percent  of  the  city  delinquency  was  found  among 
26.3  percent  of  the  population  living  on  17.3  percent  of  the  city's  area. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  one-fourth  of  the  delinquents  come  from  12.2 
percent  of  the  population  (twice  the  average  rate),  but  they  occupy 
only  12.1  percent  of  the  land,  which  is  almost  exactly  average.  Here 
is  one  case  where  the  crowding  of  the  land  does  not  appear  as  a  factor. 

In  Richmond,  half  the  delinquents  come  from  31  percent  of  the 
population  and  18.8  percent  of  the  area.  The  worst  areas  are  adjacent 
to  the  central  business  district. 

In  Denver,  one-fourth  of  the  delinquents  come  from  1 1  percent  of 
the  population  and  5.7  percent  of  the  area.  Denver  has  a  very  high 
proportion  of  native  white  population  (82.6  percent),  while  Richmond 
and  Birmingham  have  one-third  and  39.3  percent  Negro  population, 
respectively. 

Seattle  has  one-fourth  of  its  delinquents  from  11.2  percent  of  its 
population  and  6.3  percent  of  its  area.  In  all  these  cities,  the  high 
delinquency  areas  are  the  areas  of  bad  housing. 

This  relationship  between  concentration  of  population  on  the  land 
and  high  delinquency  rates  among  the  concentrated  population  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 


City 

Percent  of 
city  delin- 
quency 

Percent  of 
juvenile 
population 

Percent  of 
city  area 

Chicago- 

25 

10.9 

6 

Philadelphia  

46 

25.1 

9.4 

Cleveland.    . 

47.4 

26.3 

17  3 

Birmingham 

25 

12  2 

12  1 

Richmond-  ----- 

50 

31 

18  8 

Denver 

25 

11 

5  7 

Seattle  

25 

11.2 

6.3 

(6)  Crime  is  less  obviously  linked  with  slums  than  juvenile  delin- 
quency, because  the  successful  criminal  treats  himself  to  comfortable 
living  conditions.  His  case  history  usually  starts  with  a  boyhood 
passed  in  the  slums,  but  his  present  address  often  gives  no  hint  of  it. 
None  the  less,  such  crime  maps  as  have  been  made  do  show  their 
highest  rates  in  slum  areas,  and  spot  maps  of  homicides,  houses  of 
prostitution,  speak-easies,  and  low-grade  amusement  places  have 
their  concentration  in  the  same  areas. 
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Shaw's  Chicago  youths,  17  to  21  years  of  age,  charged  with  major 
crimes,  show  just  the  same  sort  of  rate  map  as  the  juvenile  delinquents. 
Maximum  rates  are  26.7  percent  just  north  of  the  Loop,  26.3  just  west 
and  26.2  just  south  of  it.  The  minimum  rate  is  1.2  per  cent  in  an 
outlying  district  of  the  southwest. 

The  same  holds  for  his  7,541  male  offenders,  from  17  to  75  years  of 
age,  in  the  Cook  County  Jail.  Their  high  rate  is  5.16  percent  in  the 
Loop,  with  4.72,  4.28,  3.30,  and  3.43  immediately  south,  west,  and 
north  of  the  Loop.  Their  minimum  rates  are  small  fractions  of  1 
percent,  0.17,  and  0.19,  in  outlying  districts. 

The  concentration  of  crime  and  vice  in  slum  districts  is  shown 
effectively  in  recent  Cleveland  surveys,  which  will  be  summarized 
later. 

(c)  Immorality  is  closely  connected  with  overcrowding,  lack  of 
privacy,  and  use  of  common  toilets  by  a  number  of  families.  Dark 
halls  and  passageways  are  an  added  hazard.  The  irresponsible 
lodger,  taken  in  to  help  pay  the  rent,  is  often  a  source  of  danger. 
Sexual  matters  are  thrust  on  the  attention  of  children  at  an  abnormally 
early  age  by  the  impossibility  of  privacy  within  a  1-  or  2-  or  even  a 
3-room  dwelling.  The  intimate  affairs  of  neighbors  whose  windows 
open  only  a  few  feet  away  across  a  narrow  court  are  often  unescapable. 
Underworld  characters,  male  and  female,  live  in  the  same  houses  with 
respectable  families,  using  the  common  halls  and  the  common  toilets. 
Lack  of  space  within  the  home  forces  the  sharing  of  bedrooms  and 
sometimes  of  beds  by  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  James  Burn  Kussell,  for  26  years  health  officer  of  Glasgow, 
wrote,  out  of  long  experience,  a  protest  against  life  in  a  1-room 
tenement,  from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken: 

I  might  ask  you  to  imagine  yourselves,  with  all  your  appetites,  and  passions, 
your  bodily  necessities  and  functions,  your  feelings  of  modesty,  your  sense  of 
propriety,  your  births,  your  sicknesses,  your  deaths,  your  children — in  short, 
your  lives  in  the  whole  round  of  their  relationships  with  the  seen  and  unseen, 
suddenly  shrivelled  and  shrunk  into  such  conditions  of  space.  I  might  ask  you, 
I  do  ask  you,  to  consider  and  honestly  confess,  what  would  be  the  result  to  you? 
But  I  would  fain  do  more.  Generalities  are  so  feeble.  Yet  how  can  I  speak  to 
you  decently  of  details?  Where  can  I  find  language  in  which  to  clothe  the  facts 
of  these  poor  people's  lives  and  yet  be  tolerable?  *  *  *  But  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  life  in  one  room  can  be,  taken  at  its  best  *  *  *  and  consider 
whether,  since  the  world  began,  man  or  angel  ever  had  such  a  task  set  before  them 
as  this — the  creation  of  the  elements  of  a  home,  or  the  conduct  of  family  life 
within  four  bare  walls.15 

C.  SAFETY 

Safety,  hi  connection  with  housing,  may  mean  either  structural 
safety  or  protection  from  fire  hazards. 

""Public  Health  Administration  in  Glasglow",  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Writings  of  James  Burn 
Russell,  M.  D.  LL.  D.f  1905,  quoted  by  Dr. Christopher  Addison,  Minister  of  Health,  in  "The  Betrayal 
of  the  Slums",  1922. 
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Comparatively  few  dwellings  are  in  danger  of  collapsing  on  their 
inmates,  though  the  condition  does  exist.  By  no  means  rare  are 
hazards  created  by  broken  plaster  on  the  ceiling,  by  broken  stairs  or 
ballusters,  by  uneven  or  rotten  flooring.16 

As  an  example  of  fire  hazard  may  be  cited  the  lives  lost  year  by 
year  in  the  old-law  (pre-1901)  tenements  of  New  York  City.  They  are 
fairly  substantial  brick  structures,  but  their  halls  and  stairs  are  of 
wood  and  their  fire  escapes  antiquated.  Between  January  1  and 
April  1,  1934,  44  lives  were  lost,  many  of  them  children,  in  a  series  of 
such  fires.  None  were  lost  in  the  newer  type  of  building.  In  a  radio 
address  on  April  26, 1935,  the  Hon.  Langdon  W.  Post,  Chairman  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  stated  that  during  the  last  year  81 
men,  women,  and  children  were  burned  to  death  in  New  York  tene- 
ments. Year  after  year,  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Tenement 
House  Department  have  shown  scores  of  deaths  resulting  from 
" Conflagration  of  Building"  in  old-law  tenements  and  none  in  the 
new-law  tenements  built  since  1901. 

D.  GENERAL  WELFARE 

Under  general  welfare  may  be  classed  industrial  efficiency,  quality  of 
citizenship,  standard  of  family  life,  reasonable  comfort,  and  the  in- 
tangibles of  contentment  and  happiness. 

Obviously,  workers  are  more  efficient  if  they  live  under  pleasant, 
healthful  conditions,  if  they  sleep  restfully  in  quiet  surroundings  with 
abundant  fresh  air,  if  they  and  their  families  are  contented  with  their 
dwelling,  than  if  home  means  a  drab,  dilapidated,  over-populated 
tenement,  if  the  bedroom  is  stuffy  and  windowless,  if  the  wife  is  dis- 
couraged by  her  losing  fight  against  rotting  floors  that  won't  scrub 
clean  and  walls  full  of  vermin  that  cannot  be  eradicated.  Many 
employers  are  aware  of  this  and  some  have  gone  into  housing  as  a 
result.  In  addition  to  the  efficiency  which  comes  from  improved 
morale,  much  industrial  loss  from  absences  due  to  sickness  is  elim- 
inated by  good  housing.  Testimony  from  employers  who  have  moved 
their  factories  from  London  to  Letchworth  Garden  City  makes  this 
abundantly  clear. 

If  a  farmer  wants  good  livestock,  he  knows  that  he  must  give  them 
good  housing — dry,  clean,  spacious,  sunny,  and  airy.  It  should  be 
equally  obvious  that  if  a  nation  wants  good  citizens,  it  must  see  that 
they  have  good  housing.  Lloyd  George  in  advocating  his  1919  Hous- 
ing Act,  using  the  still  familiar  language  of  the  recruiting  office, 
exclaimed:  "You  can't  raise  class  A-l  citizens  in  C-3  houses." 

Normal  family  life  cannot  take  place  if  there  is  not  enough  space 
for  it  to  take  place  in,  or  if  there  are  not  enough  partitions  to  preserve 

16  See  Memorandum  for  Housing  Division  by  Surgeon  General  Gumming,  and  also  report  on  Housing 
and  Safety  by  Morton  J.  Lloyd,  Robert  S.  Moulton,  and  Sidney  J.  Williams,  with  various  appendices  in 
vol.  VIII,  Housing  and  the  Community,  President's  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Home  Owner- 
ship, 1932. 
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the  elementary  decencies.  If  the  home  lacks  light  or  air  or  winter 
warmth,  if  it  cannot  be  made  cheerful  or  attractive,  the  life  that  goes 
on  within  it  is  to  that  degree  hampered  and  warped. 

Contentment  and  happiness  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  assured  by  ma- 
terial surroundings  of  any  kind.  But  they  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
under  good  conditions  than  under  bad.  It  is  certainly  a  part  of  the 
American  philosophy  that  a  man  who  does  an  honest  day's  work  is 
entitled  to  come  home  at  night  to  a  pleasant  and  adequate  dwelling, 
and  that  a  woman  who  spends  her  life  as  a  homemaker  should  have  a 
healthful  and  cheerful  place  in  which  to  carry  on  her  high  calling. 

Class  hatred,  social  unrest,  and  revolutionary  propaganda  are  the 
natural  products  of  slums  and  slum  conditions. 

All  human  beings  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  sum  total  of 
their  environment  acting  on  the  sum  total  of  their  heredity.  Environ- 
ment is  important  at  any  time  of  life,  but  its  effect  on  habits  and 
character,  on  temperament,  nervous  stability,  and  on  general  physi- 
cal constitution,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of  the  subject.  The 
younger  the  individual,  the  more  putty-like  and  moldable  is  he, 
physically  and  socially. 

The  late  Luther  Burbank,  worker  of  miracles  in  the  vegetable 
world,  wrote  in  The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant:  "All  animal 
life  is  sensitive  to  environment,  but  of  all  living  things  the  child  is 
most  sensitive.  A  child  absorbs  environment." 

Not  only  does  the  physical  environment  offered  by  the  home  and 
the  social  companionship  afforded  by  the  neighborhood  affect  the 
child  more  than  the  adult,  and  the  young  child  more  than  the  older 
one  while  he  is  exposed  to  it,  but  he  is  exposed  to  it  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  his  time  than  any  other  member  of  the  family,  except  his 
mother.  During  the  all-important  preschool  years,  this  exposure 
approaches  100  percent. 

The  Nation  should  be  quite  as  much  concerned  with  what  happens 
to  its  children  before  the  age  of  6  as  with  what  occurs  between  6 
and  sixteen.  Indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  and  effort 
spent  on  our  public  schools  is  wasted  when  applied  to  children  from 
substandard  homes  in  slum  areas,  because  their  bad  environment  has 
warped  them,  in  many  cases  irreparably,  before  they  reach  school. 
Mental  defects  are,  it  is  true,  for  the  most  part  inherited,  but  nervous 
instability  and  problems  of  behavior  are  largely  of  environmental 
origin. 

4.  ORIGIN  OF  SLUMS 

There  are  several  varieties  of  slums  which  originated  in  several 
ways. 

There  is  the  shack  type  which  sometimes  springs  up  spontaneously 
to  form  a  shanty-town  just  outside  of  city  limits,  where  no  building 
code  or  health  ordinance  exists  to  hamper  them.  The  shacks  are 
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built  by  the  occupant  out  of  this  and  that  salvaged  from  the  city 
dump.  Sometimes  the  resident  owns  his  piece  of  land.  Sometimes 
he  is  a  squatter.  Usually  this  mode  of  housing  is  excused  as  tem- 
porary. It  has  a  tendency  to  become  permanent.  It  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it  except  that  it  represents  a  certain  degree  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  independence. 

Another  type  is  the  inadequate  housing  put  up  in  quantity,  many 
years  ago  when  standards  were  lower  than  now,  to  rent  to  working 
people.  The  rows  of  wooden  houses  without  any  modern  improve- 
ments, which  have  already  been  spoken  of  as  existing  in  small  and 
middle-sized  towns,  belong  to  this  category,  as  does  the  older  and 
poorer  housing  in  company  towns,  and  much  of  the  housing  for 
Negroes  in  the  South.  The  alley  houses  of  Washington  had  this 
origin,  and  the  court  and  alley  houses  of  old  Philadelphia,  and  those 
of  the  North  End  of  Boston.  There  is  much  housing  of  this  sort  in 
the  New  England  mill  towns.  Most  of  it  is  from  50  to  70  years  old . 
Some  of  it  is  older.  Such  housing  may  have  been  squeezed  into  the 
interior  of  blocks,  as  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  or  it 
may  be  located  next  to  the  mills  or  the  mines  where  tenants  work,  or 
it  may  have  been  placed  on  low,  swampy  land  which  was  not  usable 
for  anything  else — sometimes  on  land  subject  to  floods  when  the 
river  is  high. 

The  best  known  type  of  slum,  however,  and  certainly  the  type  that 
is  growing  fastest,  is  the  neighborhood  of  mixed  occupancy  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city,  the  neighborhood  which  has  seen  better 
days,  which  originally  contained  residences  of  good  type.  As  busi- 
ness crept  in  and  changed  its  character,  the  original  residents  moved 
further  from  the  center  in  search  of  space,  quiet,  and  gardens.  Single- 
family  houses  were  split  up  into  apartments  or  became  rooming  houses. 
Here  and  there  one  would  be  used  for  offices,  or  shops — makeshift 
uses  in  either  case,  for  which  the  buildings  are  not  adapted.  A  busi- 
ness or  industrial  building  has  gone  up  here  or  there,  but  the  expected 
transition  to  business  or  industrial  use  has  never  been  completed. 

Meanwhile  the  owner  and  the  assessor  have  agreed  to  put  high 
valuations  on  this  land,  not  because  of  its  present  use  or  the  income 
derived  from  it,  but  because  they  believe  that  it  is  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  to  be  in  demand  for  high  grade 
business,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  center  of  the  town. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  our  cities  grew  so  fast  that  this  expectation 
seemed  fairly  warranted.  Owners,  mortgage  holders,  and  real  estate 
operators  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
facing  wholly  different  conditions.  When  immigration  was  stopped, 
the  spectacular  growth  of  our  cities  stopped  with  it.  In  addition  to 
which  the  birth  rate  is  continuously  falling.  The  drift  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities  seems  to  have  turned  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  devel- 
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opment  of  skyscrapers  has  tended  to  a  vertical  rather  than  horizontal 
expansion  of  business  districts. 

The  population  studies  of  Louis  Dublin  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  of  stable  popula- 
tion, and  that  in  the  meantime  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  constantly 
diminishing. 

Zoning  has  helped  to  stabilize  districts  for  the  most  appropriate 
use,  but  an  enormous  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  before  zoning 
was  introduced.  Moreover,  the  earlier  zoning  ordinances  designated 
very  much  more  for  business  and  industry  than  could  possibly  be 
used  for  these  purposes,  a  habit  which  itself  tended  to  produce 
blighted  areas.  What  is  zoned  for  business  or  industry,  but  is  not 
needed  for  either,  will  not  be  used  for  anything  else  and  therefore 
becomes  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Studies  by  the  Institute  of  Land  Economics  in  the  Chicago  region 
showed  a  few  years  ago  that  50  feet  of  business  frontage  would  supply 
the  needs  of  100  people.  Harland  Bartholomew  followed  with  a 
series  of  careful  studies  of  22  American  cities,  varying  in  population 
from  Troy,  Ohio,  with  8,697,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  307,808,  and 
in  location  from  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  to  Sacramento  and  San  Jose, 
Calif.17  He  finds  that,  leaving  out  of  account  vacant  land  in  his  22 
cities,  streets  occupy  33.6  percent  of  the  developed  area;  dwellings, 
largely  single-family,  and  their  house-yards,  39.33  percent;  parks  and 
playgrounds,  6.33  percent;  public  and  semipublic  areas,  7.61  percent; 
industry,  5.91  percent;  railroad  property,  5.50  percent;  and  all  busi- 
ness or  commercial  uses  only  2.38  percent.  This  is,  of  course,  an 
average  with  fluctuations  both  ways.  But  the  sooner  those  interested 
in  real  estate  realize  what  these  figures  mean  in  terms  of  their  hopes, 
the  sooner  they  will  be  prepared  to  salvage  what  can  be  gotten  from 
the  wreck  and  write  off  their  losses,  as  has  already  been  done  by  hold- 
ers of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  over-valued  securities. 

In  general,  in  our  rapidly  growing  cities,  the  more  desirable  resi- 
dential districts  have  kept  moving  toward  the  periphery,  followed 
by  concentric  zones  of  mixed  use  and  blight,  with  the  oldest  and 
worst  nearest  the  prosperous  business  district  at  the  center.  Popu- 
lation near  the  center,  when  not  kept  up  by  immigration,  tends  to 
decrease,  while  the  population  of  the  outer  zones  is  increasing.  This 
phenomenon  has  long  been  observed  in  London  and  other  old-world 
cities.  The  fact  that  the  great  stream  of  immigrants  pouring  into 
our  country  until  a  few  years  ago  sought  the  cheapest  dwelling 
places,  which  were  where  the  housing  was  oldest  and  worst  and 
ordinarily  near  the  center  of  the  city,  obscured  its  effects  in  this 
country  until  immigration  stopped.  18 

"  Urban  Land  Uses,  Vol.  IV.    Harvard  City  Planning  Studies,  Harvard  University  Press,  1932. 
"  Of.  pt.  H,  pp.  28, 37, 40, 44, 54, 87, 61,  and  68. 
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The  blighting  effect  of  slums  on  human  lives  and  human  character 
was  less  acute  during  the  period  of  immigration  and  rapid  population 
growth  than  it  is  now.  Newcomers  sought  the  cheapest  and  there- 
fore the  worst  housing,  literally  pushing  out,  and  necessarily  into 
something  better,  the  last  previous  immigrant  wave.  They  were 
able  to  afford  the  move  because  rapidly  expanding  population  meant 
rapidly  expanding  jobs.  Those  who  were  even  passably  efficient 
got  better  paid  after  the  first  few  years.  Living  in  the  slums  was  a 
temporary  discomfort,  cheerfully  endured  because  of  an  animating 
faith  that  prosperity  and  comfort  were  just  ahead.  The  hope  was 
not  in  all  cases  fulfilled.  Disease  and  delinquency  claimed  victims 
on  the  way.  But  the  general  rule  was  steady  progress  toward  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

Since  immigration  stopped,  all  that  has  changed.  The  situation 
has  become  static.  A  superior  family  climbs  out  here  and  there,  but 
it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and  for  every  one  that  goes  up, 
another  must  come  down.  Discouragement  or  bitterness  has  taken 
the  place  of  hope.  It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  seen  a  generation 
reach  manhood  and  womanhood  which  was  born  and  bred  in  our  city 
slums,  which  has  known  no  home  but  a  dingy  tenement,  no  play- 
ground but  the  city  streets.  And  worst  of  all,  it  has  little  hope  of 
attaining  anything  better  except  by  the  short-cuts  of  crime. 

5.  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  SLUMS  AND  BLIGHT 

It  is  evident  that  a  city  which  continues  to  expand  outward,  laying 
new  streets  and  sidewalks,  extending  its  sewers  and  its  water  mains, 
building  new  schools  for  the  children  in  its  new  residential  districts, 
providing  fire  and  police  protection,  street  cleaning  and  street  lighting, 
for  these  new  areas,  does  it  on  the  presumption  of  an  increased  popu- 
lation to  pay  the  obviously  increased  costs.  Insofar  as  the  population 
is  not  increasing,  but  simply  moving  outward,  the  situation  becomes 
economically  unsound.  The  cost  of  maintaining  streets,  schools,  and 
other  municipal  services  in  the  blighted  districts  continues,  the  cost  of 
the  new  areas  is  added,  taxes  increase,  the  total  number  of  taxpayers 
has  not  increased.  The  partly  abandoned  blighted  district  has  be- 
come a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  to  the  city.  It  does  not  and 
cannot  pay  its  share  of  the  economic  burden. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  check  this  tendency,  our  cities  are  facing  death 
from  dry  rot  at  the  center  and  bankruptcy  because  of  increased  taxa- 
tion, within  a  comparatively  few  years. 

The  quantitative  growth  of  our  cities  is  nearly  over.  Their  future 
growth,  if  they  are  to  have  either  future  or  growth,  must  be  qualita- 
tive. Laissez-faire  and  unregulated  private  enterprise  have  brought 
them  to  a  perilous  position.  Rescue  is  only  possible  by  courageous 
thinking,  large-scale  planning,  concerted  action,  and  a  ruthless  writing 
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off  of  speculative  values.  These  blighted  areas,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  are  not  and  never  will  be  needed  for  either  business  or  industry. 
They  can  be  used  only  for  low-rent  housing  or  partly,  in  certain 
cases,  for  medium-rent  housing,  or  for  parks  and  open  spaces.  In 
no  case  can  the  present  assessed  valuations  be  paid  for  them.  Their 
assessed  valuations  are  not  based  on  any  income  at  present  derived 
from  them,  but  on  hopes  for  the  future.  Frequently,  they  are  carried 
at  a  loss  as  a  speculative  investment.  Delinquent  taxes  are  in  many 
cases  piled  up  against  them.19 

Salvation  can  only  come  through  making  the  blighted  areas 
attractive  and  wholesome  places  to  live  in  for  the  low-income  groups 
of  workers  who  already  reside  there  and  perhaps  for  some  others  of 
slightly  higher  earning  power  who  may  be  drawn  back  nearer  their 
work  when  living  conditions  improve. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  losses  connected  with  diminishing 
population  and  physical  depreciation  of  property,  slum  areas  are 
extremely  costly  in  an  economic  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  social  sense, 
because  of  their  excess  amount  of  sickness,  death,  delinquency,  crime, 
and  poverty. 

This  has  long  been  known  in  a  general  way,  but  has  been  brought 
out  with  new  force  in  several  recent  surveys.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  was  made  in  Indianapolis  during  the  summer  of  1933 
by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  of  Indiana  University.  It  was  found 
that  11  census  tracts,  containing  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  city  and  the  worst  of  its  housing,  was  the  area  of 
greatest  economic  drain.  Per  capita  expenses  to  the  city  in  that  area 
for  dealing  with  felonies,  misdemeanors  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
maintaining  the  city  hospital,  caring  for  venereal  disease,  distributing 
public  poor  relief,  caring  for  insanity,  extinguishing  fires,  and  main- 
taining the  family  welfare  society,  amounted  to  $27.29,  whereas  in 
other  districts  they  came  to  only  $4.  Of  all  the  money  spent  in 
Indianapolis  for  this  character  of  public  service,  26  percent  goes  for 
the  benefit  of  this  10  percent  of  the  population. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  all  sickness,  crime,  and  delinquency  would 
be  eliminated  by  substituting  good  housing  for  bad,  much  less  that 
it  would  be  a  cure  for  poverty,  or  for  unemployment  caused  by  the 
depression  (although  the  erection  of  new  housing  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  at  least  as  many  workers  as  there  are  families  to  be  housed). 
But  all  experience  shows  that  slum  population  when  moved  to  good 
housing,  tends,  after  a  few  years,  to  approach  the  city  average  rates  in 
health  and  in  conduct.20  The  saving  to  be  effected,  economic  as  well 
as  social,  can,  therefore,  be  approximately  calculated. 

i»  This  general  situation  was  vividly  presented  in  an  address  by  Irving  Brant,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  before  the  National  Public  Housing  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  19,  1935,  published 
as  a  leaflet  by  the  N.  P.  H.  O.  under  the  title,  "The  Great  American  Delusion." 

-u  See  part  VI,  Beneficial  results  of  slum  clearance  and  rehousing. 
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In  March  1934,  a  report  was  made  in  Cleveland  on  the  economic 
cost  of  a  certain  small  slum  district  constituting  only  0.73  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  city,  with  its  property  assessed  at  0.75  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  city,  but  having  2.47  percent  of  the  city  population.  The 
density  per  acre  is  therefore  3.3  times  the  average  for  the  city.  The 
population  is  roughly  three-fourths  Negro,  with  most  of  the  rest 
foreign-born,  and  more  Italians  than  any  other  group.  What  this 
section  costs  the  city  for  schools  is  just  about  what  would  be  expected 
from  its  population,  i.  e.,  2.42  percent  of  the  total.  But  it  absorbs 
4.47  percent  of  all  the  city  spends  for  police  protection,  7.3  percent 
of  total  expenses  for  health  work,  8.1  percent  of  relief  and  social 
service  expenditures,  and  14.44  percent  of  the  cost  of  fire  protection.21 
Its  taxes,  even  if  paid  to  an  average  extent,  which  is  not  the  case, 
would  bring  in  only  three-fourths  of  one  percent  of  the  city's  income 
from  taxation. 

These  studies,  'and  others  which  have  been  recently  made  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  the  widely  held  belief  that  slum  areas  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  city.22 

«  "An  Analysis  of  a  Slum  Area  in  Cleveland",  prepared  for  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  housing  authority 
by  Rev.  R.  B.  Navin,  William  D.  Peattie.  T.  R.  Stewart  and  staff,  with  the  counsel  of  Howard  Whipple 
Green.  See  also  part  II,  pp.  51,  52. 

22  For  discussion  of  a  late,  and  in  some  respects  very  advanced,  study  of  this  sort,  "Report  on  the  Income 
and  Cost  of  Six  Districts  in  the  City  of  Boston",  by  the  city  planning  board,  December  1934,  see  part  II, 
Boston,  pp.  59,  60. 
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PART  II 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  VARIOUS  LARGE  CITIES 
1.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  BAD  HOUSING  IN  NEW  YORK 

New  York  has  been  conscious  of  bad  housing  conditions  for  100 
years.  In  1834  Gerritt  Forbes,  city  sanitary  inspector,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  connection  between  bad  housing  and  high  death  rates. 
In  1842,  his  successor,  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  made  the  first  of  a 
series  of  strong  reports,  showing  how  the  then  frequent  epidemics  of 
smallpox,  typhus,  yellow  fever  and  cholera  got  their  start  in  crowded 
and  insanitary  slums. 

Housing  surveys  took  place  as  follows: 

1853 — Housing  survey  by  the  newly  established  A.  I.  C.  P.  (Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor). 

1857 — Official  housing  survey  by  a  select  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

1865 — Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health — a  citi- 
zens' organization.  At  this  time  the  general  death  rate  in  New 
York  City  was  35  per  1,000. 

This  report  and  attendant  agitation  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  city  department  of  health  in  1866,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
first  tenement  house  law  in  1867. 

There  were  further  housing  surveys  by  official  bodies  as  follows: 

1884 — Tenement  house  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

1894 — Tenement  house  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

1900 — Tenement  house  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Each  of  these  surveys  and  reports  resulted  in  some  improvements 
in  the  tenement  house  law.  The  last  was  especially  thorough  and 
resulted  in  a  drastic  revision  of  the  law  and  the  establishment  of  the 
tenement  house  department  in  the  city  government  to  administer  it. 

The  standards  adopted  for  new  tenements  in  the  act  of  1901  were 
so  much  higher  than  what  had  obtained  before,  that  the  tenements 
of  New  York  have  been  officially  classified  ever  since  as  old-law  (built 
before  1901)  or  new-law  (built  since  1901). 

Old-law  tenements  in  Manhattan  fall  into  two  main  classes,  those 
built  prior  to  1879,  when  an  amendment  of  the  tenement  house  law 
first  required  a  window  to  the  outer  air  in  every  room,  and  those  built 
between  1879  and  1901.  The  former,  sometimes  called  railroad  tene- 
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ments,  were  built  solidly  up  to  the  side  lot  lines  from  street  to  small 
back  yard.  Front  and  rear  rooms  had  windows,  the  rest  were  com- 
pletely dark.  The  number  of  dark  rooms  depends  on  the  depth  of 
the  lot,  being  not  less  than  2  or  more  than  6  in  one  series.  Such  a 
series  is  usually  divided  into  a  front  and  rear  apartment,  each  having 

1  light  room  and  from  1  to  3  dark  rooms.     The  toilets,  originally 
in  yard  or  cellar,  and  sometimes  still  there,  have  usually  been  moved 
to  the  same  floor  as  the  apartment  at  the  rate  of  1  for  2  families. 
Occasionally  they  serve  more.     Water,  originally  carried  from  yard 
or  cellar,  is  now  supplied  in  almost  all  cases  at  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  apartment.     In  a  few  houses,  water  is  only  to  be  had  at  a  faucet  in 
the  hall.     Electric  lights  have  been  generally  introduced  and  gas  for 
cooking  is  often  available.     Bath  tubs,  hot  water  and  steam  heat, 
however,  in  tenements  built  before  1879  are  decidedly  rare. 

The  characteristic  type  of  tenement  built  during  the  eighties  and 
nineties  was  the  dumbbell,  so  called  from  the  shape  given  the  floor 
plan  by  a  long  narrow  court  at  each  side  of  the  building,  onto  which 
the  rooms  opened  which  had  no  windows  on  street  or  yard.  The 
typical  dumbbell  is  7  rooms  deep  and  has  4  apartments  to  the  floor, 

2  front  apartments  with  4  rooms  and  2  rear  apartments  with  3  each. 
Two  water  closets  are  located  in  the  hall,  each  serving  two  families. 
There  is  running  water  in  the  kitchen  sink,  no  bathtub,  sometimes 
hot  water,  and  rarely  steam  heat.     Electricity  and  gas  are  usual. 
The  side  courts  are  sometimes  50  or  60  feet  long  and  only  27  inches 
in  width  to  the  lot  line  in  the  greater  part  of  the  length.     The  light 
and  air  which  they  afford,  especially  in  the  lower  stories,  is  obviously 
inadequate. 

Old-law  tenements  in  Brooklyn,  which  did  not  become  a  part  of 
New  York  City  until  1898,  are  much  less  standardized  than  in  Man- 
hattan. They  include  many  more  frame  houses  and  converted  single- 
family  dwellings.  The  houses  in  Brooklyn  are  not  usually  built  so 
deep  on  the  lot,  or  so  tall,  but  they  contain  a  great  many  dark  rooms. 
The  old-law  tenements  in  the  other  three  boroughs  are  comparatively 
few  in  number. 

It  is  the  old-law  tenements  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of 
obsolete  housing  in  New  York  City,  though  there  has  been  some 
badly  built  housing  of  more  recent  date  which  is  already  in  poor 
condition,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bad  housing  among  1-  and 
2-family  houses. 

When  the  tenement  house  department  completed  its  first  survey, 
in  1909,  it  found  that  there  were  641,344  apartments,  or  family  units, 
in  the  old-law  tenements  of  New  York.  Twenty-three  years  later, 
in  1932,  there  were  still  524,894  of  them.  They  have  been  disappear- 
ing only  at  an  average  rate  of  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  per  year.1 

»  See  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing  for  1933,  pp.  51,  52. 
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At  this  date  something  over  336,000  of  these  apartments  were  in 
Manhattan,  148,000  in  Brooklyn,  nearly  32,000  in  the  Bronx,  and 
only  8,000  between  Queens  and  Richmond. 

At  the  same  date  (1932),  there  were  904,640  new-law  apartments 
in  New  York.2  In  1930,  there  were  accommodations  in  1-family 
houses  for  nearly  300,000  families  and  in  2-family  houses  for  just 
over  300,000  families.3 

In  terms  of  structures  instead  of  apartments,  on  December  31, 
1931,  there  were  67,240  old-law  tenement  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  of  which  29,250  were  hi  Manhattan  and  31,377  in  Brooklyn.4 

As  to  the  relative  number  of  dumbbell  and  railroad  type,  we  have 
no  precise  statistical  information,  but  in  vol.  II  of  the  first  report  of 
the  tenement  house  department  (1902-1903),  on  page  288,  we  have  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  houses  having  dark  rooms  in  each  ward 
in  each  borough,  from  which  we  learn  that  there  were  18,129  such 
houses  in  Manhattan,  18,120  in  Brooklyn,  1,346  in  Queens,  and  134 
in  Richmond,  or  a  total  of  37,729.  The  Bronx  appears  to  be  exempt. 
On  page  289  a  table  shows  the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  each  ward 
in  each  borough.  Here  Manhattan,  with  her  larger  buildings,  takes 
the  lead  with  212,615,  while  Brooklyn  has  139,928,  Queens  8,666, 
and  Richmond  452.  The  total  is  361,666.  No  one  knows  the  num- 
ber still  in  existence,  but  if  the  demolition  of  houses  with  dark  rooms 
has  been  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  demolition  of  old-law  tene- 
ments in  general,  about  30,000  such  houses  with  about  290,000  such 
rooms  must  be  still  standing. 

B.  SURVEYS  BETWEEN  1900  AND  1930 

Reports  of  the  tenement  house  department,  more  or  less  annual, 
since  1902. 

Report  of  the  commission  on  congestion  of  population,  1911. 

Height  of  buildings  commission,  1913,  which  led  to  the  commission 
on  building  districts  and  restrictions  (1914)  and  the  zoning  ordinance 
(1916). 

Report  of  the  committee  on  housing  of  the  (State)  reconstruction 
commission,  1920. 

Reports  of  the  commission  of  housing  and  regional  planning  (State), 
1923-26. 

Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs  (1922-29),  8  volumes  of 
survey  and  2  volumes  of  plan.  Does  not  deal  directly  with  housing, 
but  contains  much  valuable  basic  information. 

» Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing  for  1933,  p.  45. 

1  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing  for  1934,  table  VI,  p.  20. 

«  Report  of  the  Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year  1931,  table  I,  p.  70. 
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C.  FIGURES  FROM  THE  1930  CENSUS 

The  1930  Census  gives  New  York  City  a  total  population  of  6,930,- 
446  with  1,722,954  families,  348,778  of  them  owner-occupants  and 
1,354,470  tenants. 

Families  with  a  foreign-born  head  constitute  just  over  half  of  the 
population,  51.1  percent.  Native  white  account  for  37.2  percent  and 
Negro  for  11.2  percent.  Of  the  tenant  families  20.5  percent  were 
paying  less  than  $30  and  quite  certainly  living  under  substandard 
conditions.  No  less  than  34  percent  of  tenant  families  paid  between 
$30  and  $40,  and  some  of  the  housing  at  this  level  was  still  rather 
unsatisfactory.5  Owned  houses  are  not  for  the  moment  a  serious 
problem  (only  5.8  percent  of  them  were  valued  under  $5,000),  but 
they  will  become  so  when  thousands  of  flimsy  homes  built  after  the  war 
to  relieve  the  shortage  have  deteriorated  a  little  further. 

Highest  and  lowest  rentals  are  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  where 
the  greatest  extremes  of  luxury  housing  and  slum  conditions  are  also 
found. 

During  the  year  1933  the  architects'  emergency  committee  carried 
out  a  valuable  series  of  studies  from  census  and  other  material  for 
the  Land  Utilization  Committee  of  the  New  York  Building  Congress, 
results  of  which  were  presented  on  a  series  of  maps  and  summarized 
in  four  bulletins. 

The  first  bulletin  deals  with  population  density  and  population 
gains  or  losses  by  census  tract  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  between 
1920  and  1930.  It  also  deals  with  median  rental  by  census  tract  and 
with  areas  of  high,  low,  and  medium  rental. 

Manhattan  lost  416,791  persons  between  1920  and  1930,  or  an 
average  of  more  than  40,000  a  year,  while  the  other  boroughs  were 
gaining  at  the  rate  of  183,000  a  year  and  the  suburban  areas  at  the 
rate  of  108,000.  Even  in  1930  Manhattan  had  an  average  density  of 
85,000  persons  per  square  mile  (it  had  been  104,000  in  1920),  while 
Brooklyn  had  36,000,  Bronx  nearly  31,000,  Queens  had  only  10,000, 
and  Richmond  less  than  3,000. 

Dividing  Manhattan  into  8  areas,  population  gains  were  found 
in  only  2  of  them,  the  Riverside  Drive  area  from  Seventieth  to 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Street  and  the  Washington  Heights 
area  in  the  extreme  north.  The  lower  East  Side  has  been  the 
heaviest  loser. 

The  two  areas  designated  as  of  high  rent  are  the  Riverside-Central 
Park  West  area  already  mentioned  and  the  Fifth  Avenue-Park 
Avenue  area  to  the  east  of  Central  Park.  The  three  low-rental  areas 
are  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  East  Side. 

*  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confusion  between  census  year  rentals  (1930)  and  those  reported  by  the 
real  property  inventory  in  1934,  which  are  substantially  lower. 
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The  median  rent  map  breaks  up  these  large  areas  into  269  census 
tracts,  each  showing  its  median  rent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many 
tracts  containing  a  predominance  of  old-law  tenements  in  bad  repair 
have  a  median  rental  between  $30  and  $50,  and  most  of  Negro 
Harlem,  with  notoriously  bad  housing,  has  median  rentals  above  $50. 

The  second  bulletin  of  this  series  deals  with  vacancies  in  Manhattan 
as  reported  by  a  tenement  house  department  survey  in  March  1933. 
The  percentage  of  vacancies  for  Manhattan  apartments  at  the  date 
was  18.6.  Of  the  eight  large  rental  areas,  Washington  Heights  had 
the  lowest  vacancy  average  with  13.6  percent,  the  highest  being  the 
lower  West  Side  with  22.3  percent  and  the  lower  East  Side  with  22.4 
percent.  Individual  census  tracts  ran  definitely  higher.  In  general, 
the  oldest  and  worst  housing  had  the  highest  percentage  of  vacancy. 
The  forces  which  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of  Negro  families 
partially  counteracted  this  tendency  in  Harlem. 


,          Rents  asked  per  suite 

Vacant  suites 
December 
1931 

Vacant  suites 
March  1933 

Under  $30 

50,  556 

63,  474 

$30-50 

17,  105 

21,  934 

$50-100 

13,  271 

13,  166 

$100  up                   .                                                           .                           

6,660 

5,722 

Total                  

87,  592 

104,  296 

The  third  bulletin  is  devoted  to  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  which 
has  been  built  up  largely  since  1900.  Mott  Haven  in  the  south  is  its 
oldest  area  and  the  only  one  classified  as  low  rental,  with  a  median  of 
$36.48. 

A  summary  of  vital  statistics  from  the  health  department  shows 
that  the  Bronx  has  an  excellent  health  record.  The  general  mortality 
rate  in  1930  was  only  8.4 5a  against  13.3  for  Manhattan.  Within  the 
Bronx  the  highest  death  rate  was  in  the  Mott  Haven  area,  though  it 
was  only  9.7  per  1,000,  and  the  lowest  in  the  Williamsbridge-West- 
chester  district  with  7.4.  In  Manhattan,  the  highest  was  in  the 
Lower  East  Side  with  14  and  the  lowest  in  Washington  Heights  with 
10.5. 

For  the  same  year,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  Bronx  was 
only  44  (per  1,000  live  births)  against  73  in  Manhattan.  The  highest 
rate  in  the  Bronx  was  in  Mott  Haven  with  55  and  the  highest  in 
Manhattan  was  in  Negro  Harlem  with  98.  Population  density  in 
Manhattan,  in  spite  of  its  losses,  averages  2%  times  greater  than  in 
the  Bronx. 

The  Bronx  has  the  largest  proportion  of  its  area  in  parks  of  any 
of  the  five  boroughs.  It  is  largely  residential  in  character.  A  1929 
survey  by  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  showed  that  87.58 

"a  The  borough  of  Queens  had  an  even  lower  death  rate  for  1934* 
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percent  of  its  buildings  were  residential  (including  a  good  proportion 
of  1-  and  2-family  houses)  and  that  all  industrial,  commercial,  and 
public  buildings  only  added  up  to  12.42  percent. 

Within  the  Bronx,  Mott  Haven  combines  the  lowest  rents  with  the 
highest  general  and  infant  death  rates,  the  greatest  congestion,  and  the 
smallest  intercensal  population  gain,  many  of  its  census  tracts  having 
actually  lost. 

The  fourth  bulletin  is  a  survey  of  surveys.  It  lists  50  social  or 
economic  surveys  made  on  Manhattan  Island  (a  few  are  city-wide) 
since  1929.  They  have  been  carried  out  by  universities,  govern- 
mental agencies,  associations  of  commerce,  settlements,  health 
centers,  and  other  social  groups.  Maps  show  the  districts  within 
which  they  have  operated  and  tables  show  the  subjects  which  they 
have  investigated,  as  well  as  the  person  or  group  responsible  for 
carrying  out  each  study.  The  mass  of  information  brought  together 
has  been  extensive  and  evidences  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
subject. 

On  page  3  of  the  bulletin,  under  Health,  Birth,  and  Death  Eates, 
occurs  the  following  note  concerning  what  it  has  listed  as  survey 
no.  50: 

Department  of  Health,  New  York  City. — Charts,  maps,  vital  statistics.  It  is 
evident  from  the  maps  that  the  districts  showing  the  highest  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  are  coincident  with  the  poorest  housed  and  most  congested 
quarters  of  the  city;  births  and  death  rates  for  New  York  City. 

D.  THE  SLUM  CLEARANCE  COMMITTEE 

This  committee  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Club 
toward  the  close  of  1933  to  speed  the  passage  of  Housing  Authority 
legislation  and  to  gather  together  from  this  mass  of  surveys  and  other 
available  sources,  the  information  which  would  be  most  useful  to 
the  Housing  Authority  when  created.  The  committee,  privately 
financed,  took  over  the  maps,  studies,  and  personnel  of  the  Land 
Utilization  Committee  just  described. 

The  Slum  Clearance  Committee  used  spot  maps  and  rate  maps 
and  census  tracts.  It  portrayed  for  Brooklyn  and  the  other  boroughs 
the  facts  of  population  growth,  population  density,  median  rentals, 
and  vacancies  shown  by  the  Land  Utilization  Committee  for  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx.  It  then  proceeded  to  map  a  great  deal  of  other 
information,  economic  and  social. 

At  an  early  stage,  12  deteriorated  areas  were  tentatively  selected, 
8  in  Manhattan  and  4  in  Brooklyn,  as  containing  sites  suitable  for 
clearance.  It  was  not  suggested  that  substandard  housing  was  con- 
fined to  these  areas.  Certain  further  studies  were  undertaken  for  the 
12  areas  only. 

The  general  maps  include: 
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(1)  Location  and  percentage  of  Negro  population  in  upper  Man- 
hattan in  1920  and  in  1930  by  census  tracts.    The  increase  had  been 
marked. 

(2)  Same  for  foreign-born  population  by  census  tracts,  hi  1920  and 
in  1930,  for  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.    Percentage  of  foreign-born 
had  decreased  during  the  decade. 

(3)  Spot  maps  of  vehicular  accident  deaths  under  and  over  16 
years  of  age  for  the  years  1929-33,  inclusive.    Deaths  under  16  years  of 
age  clustered  in  the  congested  tenement  districts.     Those  over  16 
were  for  the  most  part  on  main  traffic  arteries. 

(4)  Spot  map  of  fatal  fires  for  the  same  5  years.    In  Manhattan 
they  cluster  thickest  in  the  lower  East  Side  and  Harlem.    In  Brooklyn 
they  are  scattered. 

(5)  Infant  mortality  spot  and  rate  maps  by  borough  for  the  years 
1929-31.     Black  areas  (over  100  infant  deaths  per  1,000  births)  are 
shown  hi  Negro  Harlem  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  to  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  Street  between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
There  is  a  black  area  southwest  of  Central  Park  from  Fifty-fourth 
to  Sixty-second  Street  between  Eighth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  and 
another  on  the  East  Side  from  Forty-fourth  to  Fifty-fourth  Street, 
between  First  and  Third  Avenues.     The  lower  East  Side  shows  up 
surprisingly  well  in  this  respect,  its  infant  mortality  rate  being  below 
the  average  for  Manhattan.     This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  long  con- 
centration of  effort  in  that  section  through  milk  and  infant-welfare 
stations  and  education  of  mothers.     The  infant  mortality  rates  were 
at  one  time  very  high.     The  white  areas  of  Manhattan  (rates  of  less 
than  40  per  1,000)  are  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Eiverside  Drive,  and  Fort 
Washington    Heights.     Brooklyn,    on    the    other   hand,    has    very- 
extensive  white  areas.     It  has  one  extensive  black  area  running  from 
the  navy  yard  to  Fulton  and  De  Kalb.    Three  of  the  four  black 
infant  mortality  areas  are  found  in  slum  areas  1,8,  and  9. 

(6)  Spot  maps  by  boroughs  showing  new  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis reported  during  the  3  years  1929-31.     Also  rate  maps  showing 
average  annual  tuberculosis  deaths  (all  forms)  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion during  the  same  period.     Rates  from  200  up  are  shown  in  black 
and  less  than  25  in  white.    There  are  four  intermediate  grades.     Man- 
hattan has  no  white  areas.     Negro  Harlem  is  solid  black,  and  so  is 
a  small  rectangle  between  First  and  Third  Avenues,  from  Ninety-ninth 
to  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Street,  everything  south  of  Canal  Street, 
clear  across  the  island,  portions  of  lower  East  Side  north  of  Canal, 
and  a  considerable  mid-town  district.     Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
middle  and  lower  West  Side  and  middle  and  lower  East  Side  are  in 
the  next-to-the-worst  class  with  a  rate  between  100  and  200.     Brook- 
lyn has  one  large  black  area  extending  from  the  navy  yard  to  Fulton 
Street,  with  considerable  adjoining  it  in  the  next-to-the-worst  class. 
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Brooklyn's  general  effect  is  much  better  than  Manhattan's  in 
respect  to  tuberculosis.  It  has  extensive  next-to-the-best  areas  where 
the  rate  is  under  50  and  quite  a  bit  of  white  territory  (under  25). 

(7)  Spot  and  rate  maps,  by  borough,  showing  diphtheria  cases  re- 
ported during  the  years  1930-32  and  average  annual  rate  per  100,000 
population  during  the  same  period.     Highest  rates  are  in  the  lower 
and  middle  East  Side  and  East  Harlem  and  in  Brooklyn  between 
Gowanus   Canal   and   Greenwood   Cemetery.     Negro   Harlem    has 
definitely  low  rates. 

Diphtheria  rates  are  so  much  more  affected  by  the  use  of  toxin- 
antitoxin  than  by  any  other  factor  that  it  is  doubtful  if  these  maps 
have  much  significance  in  connection  with  housing.  In  a  very 
general  way,  rates  are  higher  in  bad  housing  areas  than  in  good. 

(8)  Spot  and  rate  maps,  by  borough,  for  reported  cases  of  venereal 
disease  during  the  years  1930-32.     Rates  are  average  annual  number 
of  cases  per  100,000  population.     Six  classes  are  shown,  over  4,000 
being  black  and  less  than  500  white.     Negro  Harlem  from  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  to  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues  is  black.     Areas  immediately 
adjoining  north  and  south  are  in  the  next  worst  class  (3,000-4,000 
cases).     Brooklyn  has  no  area  with  a  rate  over  2,000.     Most  of  its 
territory  is  white.     The  only  white  area  in  Manhattan  is  Fort  Wash- 
ington Heights.     The  worst  areas  in  Brooklyn   (1,000-2,000)   are 
between  the  navy  yard  and  Fulton  Street  and  the  Red  Hook  district. 

(9)  Spot  maps  of  home  addresses  of  persons  convicted  of  a  felony 
in  1930,  from  the  records  in  the  district  attorney's  office,  for  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn. 

The  Manhattan  map  shows  a  great  concentration  in  Harlem,  from 
Central  Park  to  Harlem  River,  and  on  the  lower  East  Side,  especially 
on  and  near  the  Bowery.  Yorkville  and  the  midtown  West  Side 
show  a  considerable,  though  lesser,  number.  In  Brooklyn  the  dots 
are  much  more  scattered,  with  an  approach  to  concentration  in  the 
navy  yard,  Fulton  Street,  lower  Fourth  Avenue  area. 

(10)  Spot  maps  of  home  addresses  of  children  under  16  adjudged 
delinquent  in  1930,  from  the  records  of  the  district  attorney's  office, 
for  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.     The  heaviest  concentrations  in  Man- 
hattan are  in  the  lower  East  Side  and  Harlem. 

In  Brooklyn,  also,  the  dots  are  thickest  in  the  slum  areas.  They 
are  also  fairly  thick  around  Coney  Island  and  Ocean  Parkway. 

(11)  In  addition  to  the  borough  maps,  there  are  a  series  of  studies 
dealing  only  with  the  12  slum  areas  and  2  additional  areas,  13  being 
the  Red  Hook  district  in  Brooklyn  and  14  being  in  Queens. 

The  first  of  the  series  deals  with  total  assessed  valuation  per  square 
foot  by  block.  Information  is  from  the  assessor's  office.  There  is 
very  little  below  $3  per  square  foot  and  little  (comparatively)  on 
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Manhattan  below  $10.  There  is  little  correlation  between  assessed 
values  and  quality  of  buildings.  The  high  assessments  suggest 
speculative  hopes  rather  than  real  values. 

(12)  This  set  shows  gain  and  loss  in  real-estate  assessments  in 
some  of  the  slum  areas  from  1904  to  1933.     The  average  increase 
for  Manhattan  during  that  period  was  166  percent  and  for  the  whole 
city  264  percent. 

Area  1  shows  approximately  the  average  increase  for  Manhattan. 
Area  2  is  definitely  below  average.  Areas  3  and  4,  out  of  363  blocks, 
has  114  with  no  increase  and  174  with  less  than  50  percent.  Areas 
6,  7,  and  8  are  well  below  average  again,  7  blocks  show  no  increase, 
118  under  50  percent,  and  most  of  the  rest  under  100  percent.  Area  12 
has  1  block  below  100-percent  increase,  5  blocks  100-200,  10  blocks 
200-300,  16  blocks  300  and  over.  The  average  increase  for  Brooklyn 
is  372.9. 

(13)  Tax  arrears,  as  percentages  of  1933  tax  levy  are  shown  for  7  of 
the  14  areas  in  comparison  with  average  for  the  borough.    The  lower 
East  Side  and  Negro  Harlem  have  tax  arrears  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
Manhattan  average,  and  area  12,  the  only  one  given  for  Brooklyn, 
is  much  in  excess  of  the  Brooklyn  average. 

E.  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  HOUSING  AUTHORITY,  1934 

As  soon  as  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  had  been  con- 
stituted (Feb.  17,  1934),  it  took  over  the  results  and  expanded  the 
fact-finding  activities  of  the  slum  clearance  committee. 

There  was  completed  and  published  under  the  title  "The  Slum  and 
Crime",  a  statistical  study  of  the  distribution  of  adult  and  juvenile 
delinquents  hi  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  by  relief 
workers  under  the  supervision  of  Irving  W.  Halpern,  chief  probation 
officer,  John  N.  Stanislaus,  probation  officer  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  Bernard  Botein,  assistant  district  attorney,  New  York 
County.  This  work  contains  a  mass  of  tables  and  maps.  The  resi- 
dential distribution  of  arrests  of  juvenile  delinquents,  of  adult  petty 
offenders,  convicted  misdemeanants,  and  convicted  felons  affords  an 
astonishingly  similar  pattern  through  the  series  of  maps,  with  Harlem 
and  the  lower  East  Side  standing  out  sharply,  and  the  scattered 
Brooklyn  areas  less  spectacular,  but  easy  to  recognize  (see  plate  VI). 

At  the  same  time,  a  real  property  inventory  was  started,  a  work 
of  great  magnitude  in  so  large  a  city,  the  results  of  which  in  respect  to 
residential  property  reached  the  stage  of  publication  in  February  1935. 
The  accompanying  table  has  been  made  up  from  borough  summaries. 
It  represents  only  a  selection,  of  course,  from  the  extensive  and 
exceedingly  important  information  furnished. 

This  table  has  been  put  here  to  complete  the  New  York  picture.  It 
should  also  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  other  real  property 
inventory  results  discussed  in  part  III. 
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Among  the  many  fruitful  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these 
figures  are  the  following: 

(1)  Almost  all  of  the  dwelling  units  renting  under  $3  per  room  per 
month  must  be  in  class  4  buildings  (i.  e.  those  totally  unfit  for  use), 
as  the  numbers  nearly  coincide.     This  is  especially  true  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  where  most  of  them  are  located. 

(2)  The  vacancy  rate  among  class  4  dwellings  is  higher  than  any- 
where else,  amounting  to  more  than  a  third.     This  would  seem  to 
dispose  of  the  theory  that  families  with  low  incomes  do  not  really 
object  to  bad  housing. 

(3)  Between  occupied  and  vacant,  there  are  39,429  family  units  in 
class  4,  enough  to  house  a  city  of  about  150,000  inhabitants. 

(4)  The  number  of  units  in  class  3  which  need  major  structural 
repairs  (assuming  the  same  ratio  between  structures  and  dwelling 
units  as  in  class  4)  would  be  more  than  four  times  as  many.     The 
two  classes  together  must  account  for  at  least  200,000  units.     It 
should  be  kept  hi  mind  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two  classes.     They  have  the  same  sort  of  structural  defects,  differing 
only  in  degree.     Although  classed  as  capable  of  repair,  most  of  the 
class  3  structures  are,  in  fact,  not  worth  it.    Moreover,  though  this  does 
not  show  in  the  real  property  inventory,  most  of  these  old  houses  are  so 
overcrowded  on  the  land  that  the  light  and  air  in  their  rooms  are  wholly 
inadequate,  and  nothing  short  of  demolition  will  remedy  this  defect. 

(5)  For  the  most  part  the  structurally  worn-out  dwellings  coincide 
with  those  lacking  all  modern  improvements,  the  186,867  which  lack 
a  private  toilet,  231,460  without  bathtubs,  240,038  without  hot  water, 
and  387,664  without  central  heat. 

TABLE  I. — Selected  data  on  residential  structures  and  dwelling  units  in  New  York 

City 

[Compiled  from  the  Real  Property  Inventory  of  New  York  City,  1934,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  Housing  Authority,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  mayor's  advisory  committee] 


Residential  structure  and  dwelling-unit  l  data 

City  total 

Borough 

Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Rich- 
mond 

STETJCTUKE  DATA 

Total  for  area 

594,  437 

255,  191 
136,467 
116,  348 
86,431 

188,  437 
125,586 
90,  294 
190,  120 

277,347 
271,  337 
37,  193 
8,560 

:e  of  unifon 
n  the  Real 

56,  498 

5,743 
542 
35,  055 
15,  158 

2,290 
2,212 
6,209 
45,  787 

14,  077 
30,  991 
9,000 
2,430 

nity  with 
Property 

58,862 

20,  507 
16,  295 
17,  970 
4,090 

22,337 
10,  355 
11,923 
14,  247 

25,  959 
28,962 
3,546 
395 

other  tal 
"nventory 

246,  897 

80,  889 
72,364 
52,  285 
41,  359 

57,  512 
46,  839 
40,  695 
131,  851 

95,828 
131,  034 
15,  624 
4,411 

3les  in  th 
of  New  1 

196,904 

123,  098 
41,  593 
10,463 
21,  750 

94,  842 
56,  355 
26,  514 
19,  193 

127,821 
61,  995 
6,146 
942 

s  publica 
fork  City 

35,276 

24,954 
5,673 
575 
4,074 

11,  456 
9,825 
4,953 
9,042 

13,  662 
18,  355 
2,877 
382 

tion,  is 
.    Cor- 

A.  Type: 
Single  family                                  .    ..    .  . 

2  family  

Multifamily      .                       .  

Other  structures 

B.  Age: 
Less  than  10  years  '                  .     

10  years,  under  20  * 

20  years,  under  35  1.  .  .      

35  years  and  over  '                                -  - 

C.  Condition: 
In  good  condition  (first  class)  

Needs  minor  repairs  (second  class)  .  . 

Needs  major  repairs  (third  class) 

Unfit  for  use  (fourth  class)  

i  The  term  "dwelling  unit",  used  for  the  sai 
equivalent  to  the  term  "family  quarters"  used  i 

respondingly  "10  years,  under  20",  etc.,  are  used  instead  of  "10  to  19  years",  etc. 
under  40",  etc.,  are  used  instead  of  "20  to  39  minutes",  etc. 


Also,  "20  minutes, 
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TABLE  I. — Selected  data  on  residential  structures  and  dwelling  units  in  New  York 

City — Continued 

[Compiled  from  the  Real  Property  Inventory  of  New  York  City,  1934,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  Housing  Huthority,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  mayor's  advisory  committee] 


Borough 

Residential  structure  and  dwelling-unit  data 

City  total 

Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Rich- 
mond 

DWELLING  UNIT  »  DATA 

Total  per  area 

2,  067,  065 

590,  767 

376,  637 

713,  928 

341,  033 

44  700 

D.  Occupied: 
Total  number 

1,  815,  057 

485,  623 

339,  233 

645,  990 

305,  662 

38,228 

Byowners..  

629,  347 

4,567 

34,  317 

151,  879 

123,  820 

18,  407 

By  renters    -                                            .  . 

1,  185,  710 

481,  056 

304,  916 

494,  111 

181,  842 

19,  821 

E.  Vacant: 
Number.-  ...         ...               

252,  350 

105,  144 

37,404 

67,  938 

35,  371 

6,472 

Percent 

12.20 

17.80 

10  00 

9  51 

10.37 

14  47 

F.  Families: 
United  States  census,  1930 

1,  728,  709 

472,  620 

322,  367 

616,  875 

280,  318 

36  016 

New  York  City  Real  Property  Inventory, 
1934 

1,  889,  574 

501,  099 

355,  113 

675,  758 

317,  582 

40  022 

G.  Rentals: 
1.  Monthly  rental  (all  occupied   dwelling 
units): 
Under  $10  

22,  939 

16,  046 

843 

5,499 

442 

109 

$10  to  $19  99 

183,  682 

99,  378 

10,  583 

63,  848 

7,648 

2  225 

$20  to  $29.99  

309,  725 

101,  834 

46,138 

121,  260 

34,  603 

5,890 

$30  to  $49.99 

635,  875 

129,  008 

182,  689 

216,  731 

98,  889 

8  558 

$50  to  $74.99  

210,  950 

61,  637 

50,  828 

65,  196 

31,  019 

2.245 

$75  to  $99.99 

49,  899 

27,028 

6,808 

10,  945 

4,725 

393 

$100  to  $149  99 

27  464 

20  547 

1  675 

3  367 

1  752 

123 

$150  and  over  _. 

20,  695 

18,  509 

214 

1,239 

689 

44 

2.  Rent  per  room  per  month  (all  occupied 
dwelling  units  in  multifamily  structures)  : 
Under  $3 

26,  240 

15,  771 

3  236 

6  659 

522 

52 

$3  to  $4.99  

142,  875 

74,  265 

9,027 

56,  041 

3,202 

340 

$5  to  $5.99 

132,  493 

68  321 

13  281 

43  061 

7,490 

340 

$6  to  $6.99  

108,  234 

51,  272 

21,  706 

28,593 

6,433 

230 

$7  to  $9.99 

228,  058 

81  610 

66,  583 

68,  091 

11,  502 

272 

$10  to  $19.99.  

432,  092 

94,  848 

161,  699 

124,  423 

49,  864 

1,258 

$20  to  $34.99 

70,  701 

47,  427 

4,994 

12,  410 

5,674 

196 

$35  and  over 

30,  150 

27  515 

291 

1  779 

543 

22 

H.  Persons  per  room: 
1  and  under 

1,  448,  489 

391  709 

249  926 

506  226 

267  567 

33  061 

1.01  to  2  

351,  295 

88,  505 

86,  973 

134,  228 

36,  679 

4  910 

2.01  and  over 

14,745 

5  202 

2  334 

5  536 

1,416 

257 

I.  Miscellaneous  data  (occupied  dwelling  units): 
1.  With  mechanical  refrigeration 

595,  843 

147,  603 

170  134 

159  964 

108,  555 

9  587 

2.  In  fourth-class  structures  .  .  .  .  

25,  458 

15,  400 

616 

8,395 

775 

272 

3.  Renting  for  less  than  $3  per  room 

33,  201 

16,  453 

3,762 

10,  742 

1,596 

648 

4.  Without  central  heating  plant  

387,  664 

158,  303 

15,  787 

166,  457 

38,646 

8,471 

5.  Without  hot  water..    .. 

244,  358 

61,  477 

3,059 

150,  045 

22,  017 

3  440 

6.  Without  tub  or  shower.  

235,  871 

122,  194 

5,966 

95,  496 

8,482 

3,733 

7.  Without  electricity  or  gas  for  lighting  
8.  Without  electricity  or  gas  for  cooking  
9.  Without  private  indoor  water  closets  
J.  Time  to  get  to  work  (principal  income  earner) 
(percent  of  all  reporting  families): 
Under  20  minutes  1_.  .. 

6,684 
26,  319 
189,  549 

22 

2,030 
6,368 
114,  844 

31 

217 
1,406 
3,691 

15 

2,459 
7,991 
63,070 

20 

1,094 
3,431 
5,892 

19 

884 
7,123 
2,052 

28 

20  minutes,  nndftr  40  1 

35 

49 

28 

38 

27 

32 

40  minutes,  under  60  '  ... 

19 

15 

27 

24 

20 

7 

60  minutes  and  over  ' 

24 

5 

30 

18 

34 

33 

K.  Owned  passenger  automobiles: 
None  

1,  477,  447 

450  279 

289,  594 

538  715 

177,  594 

21  265 

1 

325  376 

33  242 

48  268 

104  306 

123  606 

15  954 

2  or  more  — 

11,  913 

2,  102 

1,371 

2  969 

4  462 

1  OOQ 

1  The  term  "  dwelling  unit  ",  used  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  other  tables  in  this  publication,  is 
equivalent  to  the  term  "  family  quarters  "  used  in  the  Real  Property  Inventory  of  New  York  City.  Cor- 
respondingly "  10  years,  under  20",  etc.,  are  used  instead  of  "  10  to  19  years",  etc.  Also;  "20  minutes, 
under  40",  etc,,  are  used  instead  of  "20  to  39  minutes  ",  etc. 
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2.  CHICAGO 

(Population  3,376,438  by  1930  Census) 

Chicago  is  a  much  younger  city  than  New  York.  Its  old  tenements 
are  neither  so  old  nor  so  numerous  nor  so  standardized  as  those  of 
New  York,  especially  those  of  Manhattan.  They  are  largely  frame 
structures  rather  than  brick,  and  of  2  or  3  stories  instead  of  4,  5,  or  6. 
No  natural  barrier  to  the  city's  spreading  existed  to  north,  west,  or 
south,  as  was  the  case  with  early  New  York  on  Manhattan  Island. 
After  these  differences  have  been  noted,  many  similarities  remain. 
Both  cities  are  adversely  affected  by  the  deep,  narrow  lot — 25-foot 
frontage  and  125-foot  depth  or  thereabouts.  Chicago  did  not  develop 
the  inordinately  deep  buildings  to  cover  it.  But  in  the  low-rental 
sections,  owners  built  close  to  the  lot  line  on  each  side,  and  as  taxes 
rose,  put  a  rear  house  at  the  foot  of  the  lot,  and  sometimes  a  middle 
one  between. 

Chicago's  tenement  house  law  dates  from  1902.  There  was  an 
important  revision  in  1910.  Most  of  the  really  bad  housing  in 
Chicago  was  built  before  1902  and  consequently  has  not  benefited  by 
the  higher  standards  imposed  on  new  buildings  since  that  date,  though 
instances  are  also  recorded  of  new  buildings  which  violate  the  law. 

A.  CHICAGO'S  PRINCIPAL  HOUSING  SURVEYS 

1901:  Tenement  House  Conditions  in  Chicago,  published  by 
City  Homes  Association,  surveyed  40  blocks  near  Hull  House  in  the 
Italian  and  Jewish  quarter,  8  blocks  in  the  Bohemian  district  known 
as  Pilsen,  from  Eighteenth  Street  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  river, 
and  10  blocks  in  the  Polish  district  around  St.  Stanislaus'  Church 
and  school  and  the  North  Branch  of  the  river. 

1908-17:  These  districts  were  recanvassed  with  the  same  schedules, 
and  other  typical  areas  were  gradually  added  until  there  were  23 
in  all.  The  work  was  done  by  students  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  (afterward  known  as  the  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago), 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Edith  Abbott  and  Dr.  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge.  The  results  were  published  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

1919-26:  The  23  areas  were  recanvassed.  The  results  of  these 
later  studies  have  been  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr.  Abbott  and 
will  shortly  be  brought  out  in  book  form  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  under  the  title  "The  Tenements  of  Chicago." 

This  continuous  observation  of  the  same  areas  over  a  nearly  30-year 
period  has  been  extremely  useful.  It  shows,  among  other  things, 
how  great  is  the  stagnation  in  blighted  areas.  Private  enterprise 
is  dead.  Hardly  any  new  buildings  go  up,  hardly  any  old  buildings 
arc  demolished.  Those  which  arc  there  receive  the  minimum  of 
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repairs  and  become  progressively  worse.  The  only  point  in  which 
improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  quarter  century  is  the  di- 
minished population  after  immigration  was  checked.  There  have  been 
population  losses  in  all  the  downtown  blighted  areas  which  fringe  the 
Loop. 

The  housing  laws  of  1902  and  1910  had  no  appreciable  effect  in 
improving  conditions  in  the  areas  investigated  in  1901. 

Houses  once  built  outlast  a  generation  or  two  and  without  constant  expenditures 
do  not  change.  These  areas  are  already  overcrowded,  and  there  is  little  room  for 
new  buildings.  Moreover,  these  districts  are  awaiting  the  business  invasion,  and 
the  deterioration  is  a  result  of  the  encroachments  of  business  upon  what  may  once 
have  been  a  pleasant  or  even  a  fine  residential  district.  The  owners  often  have 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  land  values.  They  believe  that  the  land  in  these  areas  is  a 
speculative  investment  and  that  if  they  hold  it  long  enough  it  will  be  used  for 
skyscraper  purposes.  The  houses  have  deteriorated,  partly  from  age,  partly 
because  conditions  in  the  district  make  even  the  repair  of  old  houses  an  invest- 
ment that  will  yield  no  return.  They  become  steadily  more  unfit  for  comfortable 
or  even  decent  family  life.  The  recent  canvass  of  the  districts  visited  from  10  to 
15  years  ago  showed  that  in  the  intervening  years  new  buildings  had  rarely  been 
erected  except  on  a  few  business  streets  where  combination  store  and  flat  buildings 
have  been  put  up. 

In  the  Hull  House  district  recanvassed  in  1923-26,  42.8  percent  of 
the  buildings  were  found  to  be  wholly  residential,  35.2  percent  mixed 
business  and  residence,  16.7  percent  business  only,  and  5.3  percent 
everything  else.  A  similar  condition  of  mixed  use  was  shown  near 
the  stockyards. 

Many  frame  tenements  hastily  constructed  after  the  great  fire  in 
1871  are  still  in  use,  especially  in  the  lower  North  Side. 

1925:  Living  Conditions  for  Small  Wage  Earners  in  Chicago,  made 
for  the  department  of  public  welfare  by  Elizabeth  A.  Hughes.  It 
deals  chiefly  with  Negro  and  Mexican  housing,  though  that  of  other 
groups  is  brought  in  for  comparison.  The  survey  covers  1,526  homes, 
8  percent  of  which  were  in  basements.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
the  housing  occupied  by  Mexicans  is  the  worst  in  Chicago  and  that 
of  Negroes  next. 

1927:  Dr.  Leila  Houghteling  of  the  University  of  Chicago  made  a 
study  of  the  homes  of  467  families  whose  heads  were  steadily  employed 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers.  Among  much  interesting  material 
gathered,  Dr.  Houghteling  made  an  unusual  study  of  bed  crowding. 
Adopting  the  net-unreasonable  standard  that  more  than  one  person 
in  a  single  bed  or  two  in  a  double  bed  are  crowded,  classing  ever}7 
cradle,  basket,  sofa,  or  other  article  of  furniture  in  which  a  child 
slept  as  a  single  bed,  and  calling  three-quarter  beds  double  by  way 
of  understating  the  case,  she  found  that  52.2  percent  of  families 
rather-more-prosperous-than-average  (since  all  the  fathers  were  stead- 
ily employed)  were  crowded  in  their  sleeping  accommodations. 
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1932:  Chicago  Housing  at  Low  Rentals  in  1932,  a  report  to  the 
Illinois  Housing  Commission. 

The  1930  census  showed  Chicago  to  have  a  total  of  842,578  families, 
261,750  of  whom  (31.1  percent)  owned  their  homes,  while  572,232 
(67.9  percent)  rented.  Of  the  rented  homes,  9.8  percent  rented  for 
less  than  $20  a  month,  and  14.2  percent  between  $20  and  $30.  Nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  total  then  (24  percent)  rented  for  less  than  $30. 
Just  over  a  quarter  (25.6  percent)  had  rents  from  $30  to  $49.99. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Committee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  gotten  out  a  volume  on  Chicago  Census  Tract  information 
plotted  on  maps.  The  rental  map  shows  median  rental  in  each 
tract.  It  covers  all  dwellings,  as  the  value  of  owned  homes  has  been 
translated  into  equivalent  monthly  rental.  Five  rental  groups  are 
distinguished  by  cross-hatching  of  varying  darkness.  The  lowest 
rental  group  contains  median  rentals  per  census  tract  from  $14  to 
$33.60.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  homes  of  the  city  fall  in 
this  group. 

B.  STUDY  MADE  FOR  THE  ILLINOIS  HOUSING  COMMISSION 

This  study  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  offering  loans  to  limited-dividend  housing  companies 
for  families  of  an  intermediate  class.  It  was  assumed  at  the  outset 
that  the  families  catered  to  would  have  incomes  from  $1,800  to  $2,500 
and  that  they  would  pay  20  percent  of  their  income  for  rent.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  started  to  investigate  apartments  renting 
between  $30  and  $42  per  month  in  several  low-rental  areas  of  Chi- 
cago and  also  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  depression 
had  lowered  rents  about  20  percent,  bringing  within  this  rental  range 
a  considerable  number  of  better  apartments  which  had  formerly 
rented  for  substantially  more.  They  therefore  broadened  their  scope 
and  studied  the  following: 

1.  Chicago  housing  (white),  553  families: 

a.  At  rental  level  $30  to  $42,  139  families. 
6.  At  rental  level  $20  to  $29,  307  families. 
c.  At  rental  level  under  $20,  107  families. 

2.  Chicago  housing  (Negro),  155  families: 

a.  At  rental  level  $30  to  $42,  50  families. 

b.  At  rental  level  $20  to  $29,  51  families. 

c.  At  rental  level  under  $20,  54  families. 

3.  Suburban  housing,  101  families: 

a.  At  rental  level  $30  to  $42,  40  families. 

b.  At  rental  level  under  $30,  61  families. 

In  general,  they  found  the  group  able  to  pay  $30  to  $42  a  month 
were  decently  housed.  What  was  offered  Negro  families  at  that  price 
was  not  so  good  as  what  was  available  for  white  families.  There  was 
considerable  housing  which  was  not  modern. 
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In  the  rental  range  between  $20  and  $30,  bad  housing  first  becomes 
apparent.  The  Negro  housing  is  consistently  worse  than  that 
occupied  by  whites. 

The  housing  of  those  families  who  are  not  able  to  pay  as  much  as  $20  per 
month — the  very  lowest  income  group — is,  in  this  year  as  in  other  years,  deplor- 
ably bad  *  *  *.  On  every  street  where  housing  at  rentals  less  than  $20 
prevails  one  may  witness  the  crying  need  for  clearance  and  rehousing. 

The  tabulated  summaries  bring  out  these  differences.  In  the  (a) 
class  homes  of  white  families  studied  in  Chicago,  repairs-  and  up-keep 
were  called  good  in  57.4  percent,  fair  in  37.7  percent,  and  poor  in  only 
4.9  percent.  In  the  Negro  homes  of  the  same  rental  range,  22  percent 
were  called  good,  53.7  percent  fair,  and  24.3  percent  poor.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  environment  was  rated  for  the  whites  at  32.8 
percent  good,  54  percent  fair,  and  12.3  percent  poor.  For  the  Negroes 
it  was  22  percent  good,  53.7  percent  fair,  and  24.3  percent  poor.  All 
of  this  group  had  electric  lights.  Practically  all  had  bathrooms. 
Nearly  all  the  whites  and  86  percent  of  the  Negroes  used  gas  for 
cooking.  But  33.1  percent  of  the  whites  and  30  percent  of  the 
Negroes  did  their  heating  with  stoves.  And  12.2  percent  of  white 
families  and  26  percent  of  Negroes  had  one  or  more  dark  rooms. 
Lodgers  were  found  in  8.5  percent  of  white  families  and  22  percent 
of  Negro  families,  and  there  was  an  extra  (doubled  up)  family  in  25 
percent  of  the  Negro  homes.  (Not  reported  for  white  families.) 
More  persons  than  rooms  occurred  in  9.3  percent  of  white  families 
anol  50  percent  of  Negroes. 

In  the  (b)  class  families,  of  course,  the  picture  is  less  favorable 
Homes  of  white  families  rated  as  good  in  repairs  and  upkeep  have 
fallen  to  15  percent,  those  of  Negro  families  to  7.3  percent.  Those 
rated  poor  have  risen  to  32  percent  for  the  white  families  and  51.2 
percent  for  the  Negroes.  Environment  ratings  are  similar.  There 
are  no  bathrooms  for  31.6  percent  of  the  white  families  or  33.4 
percent  of  Negro  families.  Dark  rooms  are  found  in  29  percent 
of  white  apartments  and  49  of  Negro.  Of  the  white  homes,  31.9 
percent  were  crowded;  of  the  Negro,  52.9  percent.  Most  of  them 
still  have  electric  lights  and  gas  for  cooking.  Most  of  the  heating 
is  done  with  stoves.  No  one  has  mechanical  refrigeration;  13  per- 
cent of  the  white  families  and  41.2  percent  of  the  Negroes  do  not 
even  use  any  ice.  About  the  same  proportion  of  white  families 
have  lodgers  as  in  the  (a)  group,  but  decidedly  fewer  Negroes  (7.5 
percent).  The  numbers  are  small  to  generalize  from,  but  the  in- 
ference would  seem  to  be  that  the  higher  rental  is  only  paid,  in  many 
cases,  by  taking  lodgers. 

Among  the  (c)  class  families,  good  upkeep  and  good  environment 
have  virtually  disappeared  and  the  rating  poor  has  become  pre- 
dominant. Dark  rooms  are  found  in  35.5  percent  of  the  white 
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homes  and  55.5  percent  of  Negro  homes.  Bathtubs  have  become 
rare.  Crowding  occurs  in  36.4  percent  of  white  homes  and  42.6 
percent  of  Negro  homes.  Gas  and  electricity  are  still  usual  among 
the  whites,  less  so  among  Negroes.  Nearly  half  of  the  white  families 
and  more  than  half  of  the  Negroes  use  no  ice.  Stoves  are  the  only 
means  of  heating.  In  7.5  percent  of  white  homes  and  14.8  percent 
of  Negro  homes  there  is  an  extra  family.  In  addition  to  which,  2.8 
percent  of  white  families  and  16.6  percent  of  Negro  families  have 
one  or  more  lodgers. 

Conditions  in  the  suburban  areas  studied  are  distinctly  better. 
The  houses  are  newer,  the  environment  much  pleasanter.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  buildings  visited  in  the  (a)  class  were  in  good  physical 
condition  with  a  satisfactory  environment.  There  were  no  dark 
rooms.  All  had  bathrooms,  electricity,  and  gas.  There  was  crowd- 
ing in  20  percent  of  the  homes.  The  heating  arrangements  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  as  60  percent  were  dependent  on  stoves. 

Where  rents  were  less  than  $30,  the  suburban  homes  rated  40  percent 
in  good  repair  and  40  percent  fair.  Bathrooms  were  in  65  percent, 
crowding  in  45  percent.  Gas  and  electricity  were  found  in  90  percent. 

C.  CHICAGO  DELINQUENCY  STUDIES 

The  valuable  Chicago  delinquency  studies  of  Clifford  Shaw  have 
already  been  described  (pt.  I,  pp.  10-14). 

The  census  tract  maps  coming  from  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  rentals.  They  also  show  home 
ownership,  racial  distribution,  gain  or  loss  of  population,  and  a  number 
of  other  matters.  Between  1920  and  1930  all  the  bad  housing  areas 
near  the  center  of  the  city  lost  from  10  percent  to  40  percent  of  their 
population. 

A  series  of  maps  show  death  and  case  rates  for  epilepsy,  cancer, 
insanity,  general  paralysis,  and  alcoholic  psychosis.  (None  of  these 
seem  to  have  any  very  demonstrable  connection  with  housing  con- 
ditions.) Ail  are  worst  in  the  furnished-room  and  lodging-house 
districts  and  next  worst  in  other  down-town  areas  of  bad  housing. 

3.  PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia  has  avoided  some  of  the  housing  troubles  of  other  cities 
by  keeping  its  buildings  low  and  its  outlying  areas  accessible.  Its  land 
values  have  not  reached  the  exaggerated  height  of  some  other  cities, 
though  they  can  hardly  be  called  low.  It  has  housed  an  unusual 
proportion  of  its  population  in  single-family  houses  of  2  and  3 
stories.  It  has  a  high  proportion  of  home  ownership,  but  also,  unfor- 
tunately, a  high  rate  of  foreclosures.  At  the  time  of  the  1930  census, 
more  than  half  of  Philadelphia  homes  were  owner-occupied  (50.7 
percent).  In  1920  it  had  been  38.8  percent  and  in  1910,  25.4  percent. 
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Much  of  this  rapid  increase,  especially  after  the  war,  was  due  to  high 
rents,  housing  shortage  and  high  pressure  salesmanship,  and  was  essen- 
tially unsound.  Foreclosures  had  been  excessive  long  before  the 
depression.  They  have  become  tragic  since.  (The  1930  report  of 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  p.  21,  states  that  during  the 
past  5  years  47,062  sheriff's  writs  had  been  issued  in  Philadelphia 
foreclosure  cases,  as  compared  with  39,543  in  the  preceding  26  years.) 

Philadelphia  secured  a  tenement  house  law  in  1895,  which  was 
superceded  by  the  present  housing  law  in  1915.  (A  housing  law 
covers  1-  and  2-family  dwellings,  as  well  as  those  containing  3  or  more 
families.)  As  in  other  cities,  most  of  its  bad  housing  occurs  in  old 
buildings  antedating  these  laws,  many  of  them  near  the  center  of  the 
city. 

Annual  reports  on  its  housing  conditions,  with  detailed  surveys  of 
limited  scope,  are  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Association,  originally  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Com- 
mission, which  was  organized  in  1909.  Some  facts  are  ascertainable 
for  earlier  years  from  the  reports  of  the  Octavia  Hill  Association, 
which  was  founded  in  1896,  and  there  have  been  a  few  special  surveys 
of  limited  areas. 

The  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  courts  and  alleys  in  the  center 
of  blocks  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city.  Wretched  little  brick  houses, 
sometimes  built  back-to-back  (sharing  a  party  well  in  the  rear)  are 
crumbling  with  age  and  neglect,  have  wholly  inadequate  light  and  air 
around  them,  and  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  outdoor  toilets 
shared  with  several  other  families,  and  on  water  carried  from  the 
nearest  hydrant.  Back-to-back  houses  have,  normally,  one  window- 
less  room  on  each  floor  of  a  2-story,  4-room  house.  A  curious  type  is 
the  " band-box"  house,  consisting  of  only  1  room  on  each  floor,  and 
being  commonly  3  stories  high.  There  is  sometimes  a  separate 
family  on  each  floor. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  (Housing  in 
Philadelphia,  1922),  about  60,000  persons  live  in  these  court  and  alley 
houses. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission 
(1914)  states  that  of  13,534  apartments  in  2,874  tenements  studied, 
27.4  percent  were  of  1  room,  37.1  percent  of  2  rooms  and  16.8  percent 
of  3  rooms  (81.3  percent  under  4  rooms).  Crowding  is  th»  inevita- 
ble result.  In  1916  the  Housing  Association  stated  that  about  3,500 
Philadelphia  families  were  living  in  1-room  tenements.  Conditions 
became  much  worse  during  the  post-war  housing  shortage,  especially 
in  the  districts  inhabited  by  Negroes,  whose  numbers  were  greatly 
increased  by  migration  from  the  South. 

In  1922,  only  4,837  tenement  houses  and  2,465  rooming  houses 
were  listed  officially,  but  it  was  well  known  that  manv  other  houses 
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built  for  single-family  occupancy  were  being  used  as  tenements 
illegally  without  the  required  sanitary  facilities  and  structural  changes. 

The  number  of  inspectors  in  the  city  health  department  has  always 
been  inadequate.  Therefore  the  yearly  inspections  carried  out  by 
the  Housing  Association  have  been  especially  valuable.  After  re- 
porting them  to  the  health  (or  other  appropriate)  department,  a 
reinspection  is  made,  and  where  necessary,  a  recomplaint.  A  5 -year 
summary  in  the  1928  report  lists  39,892  original  complaints  and 
17,254  recomplaints.  They  are  classified  under  unsafe  structural 
conditions,  fire  hazards,  defective  plumbing,  overcrowding,  lack  of 
water  supply,  lack  of  sewer  connection,  etc.  The  report  for  1932 
states  (p.  36)  that  the  association  during  the  year  reported  8,152 
violations  of  the  law  and  secured  correction  of  5,980. 

From  time  to  time,  the  Housing  Association  looked  up  and  published 
the  record  of  some  block,  court,  or  tenement  house  to  show  the  costli- 
ness of  slums.  Thus  on  p.  3  of  the  report  for  1924  is  summarized 
a  year's  history  of  a  half  block  in  the  down-town  section  containing 
83  houses  and  389  persons.  This  handful  of  persons  furnished  during 
the  year  261  entries  in  the  records  of  52  welfare  agencies,  including 
71  cases  of  delinquency,  95  of  sickness,  6  babies  still-born  and  56 
cases  of  family  relief.  Police  records  were  not  consulted.  One  court 
property  of  9  houses  occupied  by  15  families  during  3  years  furnished 
34  cases  of  delinquency,  21  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  7  families  in 
need  of  relief.  A  single  tenement  house  containing  33  families  in  4 
years  produced  112  cases  of  illness,  42  of  delinquency  and  17  of 
family  relief. 

A  survey  of  6  blocks  surrounding  Beth  Eden  Settlement  House  is 
reported  (pp.  22-26)  in  Housing  in  Philadelphia,  1926.  In  this  area 
were  785  houses,  of  which  272  were  rear  properties.  In  them  lived 
4,609  persons,  including  2,059  children,  2,113  adult  members  of 
families  and  437  lodgers.  Among  the  rear  houses,  the  3-story  band- 
box type  was  prevalent.  Eleven  percent  of  the  houses  had  no  inside 
water  supply.  Water  must  be  carried  in  from  a  faucet  in  the  yard 
and  carried  out  to  the  drain  to  be  emptied.  A  sink  with  one  cold 
water  faucet  afforded  the  sole  water  supply  of  60  percent  of  the  houses. 
About  71  percent  had  out-door  toilets.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
families  had  a  bath-tub.  Overcrowding  was  common.  One-fourth 
of  the  families  had  lodgers.  The  rentals  were  largely  under  $20, 
nearly  all  of  the  remainder  being  between  $20  and  $30.  Police  records 
for  a  year  showed  485  arrests  from  these  blocks,  including  335  men, 
74  women,  72  minor  boys  and  4  minor  girls. 

In  the  1929  report  occurs  the  resume  of  a  survey  of  minor  street, 
alley,  and  court  housing  (pp.  10-13),  in  which  5,242  one-family,  two- 
family,  and  tenement  dwellings  were  visited.  Yard  toilets  were  the 
only  facility  for  91.3  percent  of  the  houses,  92.7  percent  had  no  bath- 
tubs, 95.8  percent  had  no  means  of  heat  except  the  kitchen  stove, 
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21.8  percent  were  wholly  dependent  on  kerosene  lamps  for  artificial 
light,  and  an  additional  14.4  percent  had  to  use  lamps  in  their  bed- 
rooms. Rents  were  less  than  $20  in  68.8  percent  of  cases  and  between 
$20  and  $30  in  nearly  27  percent. 

In  the  report  of  1932,  a  rental  study  of  several  thousand  houses  in 
eight  industrial  districts  contains  this  descriptive  paragraph  (p.  29): 

In  45  percent  of  the  properties  studied,  the  water  closets  are  located  in  the 
yards;  1  house  in  every  25  has  to  rely  on  the  yard  hydrant  for  water  supply; 
about  2  out  of  every  5  lack  a  bathtub;  in  one-half  of  the  houses  the  only  heating 
equipment  is  a  kitchen  stove;  3  percent  still  use  kerosene  lamps  for  illumination; 
32.4  percent  use  gas  for  lighting  and  64.5  percent  electricity. 

Philadelphia  has  no  extensive  problem  from  deteriorated  frame 
houses,  since  more  than  97  percent  of  its  dwellings  are  brick.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  especially  afflicted  with  extensive  areas 
blighted  by  the  haphazard  invasion  of  inappropriate  uses,  as  it  was 
the  last  of  our  large  cities  to  adopt  zoning  restrictions. 

At  the  time  of  the  1930  census,  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
was  1,950,961  and  the  number  of  families  458,627.  The  percentage  of 
homes  renting  under  $20,  which  we  may  be  sure  are  all  decidedly 
substandard,  was  11.2,  while  those  renting  between  $20  and  $30, 
many  of  which  are  also  bad,  was  22.9.  Together,  they  form  almost 
exactly  a  third  of  the  rented  homes.  Of  the  owned  homes,  10.3  per- 
cent valued  at  less  than  $3,000  presumably  belong  to  the  obsolete 
group.  The  census  shows  that  91.6  percent  of  Philadelphia's  dwell- 
ings are  of  the  1 -family  type.  Stated  in  terms  of  families,  79.5 
percent  were  living  in  one-family  houses,  10.6  percent  in  two-family 
houses,  and  only  9.9  percent  in  multiple  dwellings  in  April  1930. 

From  February  to  May  1934  the  city  planning  commission  carried 
out,  with  C.  W.  A.  workers,  a  physical,  economic,  and  social  survey 
of  13  deteriorated  areas  selected  as  suitable  for  clearance  and/or  mod- 
ernization. (Sites  numbers  1  to  7,  inclusive,  were  recommended  for 
complete  clearance,  site  8  for  70  percent  clearance  and  30  percent 
modernization,  sites  9  and  10  for  30  percent  clearance  and  70  percent 
modernization,  sites  11  to  13  for  100  percent  modernization.) 

The  sites  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Housing  Association  (which  investigates  annually  about  23,000 
complaints  in  regard  to  housing  conditions,  made  by  visiting  nurses, 
welfare  workers,  and  others),  as  having  a  large  number  of  unfit  houses. 
Sites  1,  4,  6,  8  are  in  South  Philadelphia,  sites  2,  3,  7,  11,  12,  13  in 
North  Philadelphia,  sites  9  and  10  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  site 
5  in  Germantown.  Sites  2  and  3  in  North  Philadelphia  and  sites  4 
and  6  in  South  Philadelphia  were  chosen  for  intensive  study.  The 
13  sites  together  had  a  population  of  76,140,  or  3.9  percent  of  the  total 
city  population,  and  an  area  of  just  over  1%  square  miles,  which  is  a 
trifle  less  than  1  percent  of  the  city  total.  They  are,  therefore,  areas 
with  considerable  congestion  of  population. 
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At  the  time  table  II  was  made  up,  tabulation  of  some  items  was 
incomplete,  including  the  structural  condition  of  dwellings  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  various  facilities.  Several  points  of  interest, 
however,  are  shown.  The  percentage  of  residential  buildings  with- 
out street  frontage  is  29.7  in  site  2,  19.2  in  site  4,  and  10,3  in  site  6. 
The  difference  between  gross  house  vacancies  and  net  house  vacan- 
cies is  the  percentage  of  vacant  houses  which  are  unfit  for  occupancy. 
The  percentage  of  owner  occupancy,  except  in  the  Germantown 
site  5,  is  low  for  Philadelphia,  though  not  in  comparison  with  other 
large  cities.  In  9  out  of  the  13  sites  there  had  been  loss  of  popula- 
tion in  the  20  years  between  1910  and  1930.  Site  4  lost  45  percent 
of  its  population,  site  2  lost  41  percent,  site  7  lost  33  percent,  and  site 
3  lost  30  percent.  Only  one  site  had  made  an  appreciable  gain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  1-,  2-,  and  3-room  homes  is 
abnormally  large  in  the  3  sites  where  it  is  recorded,  the  3  classes 
adding  up  to  54.9,  51.6,  and  52.6  percent  of  family  accommodations 
in  3  sites. 

Rentals  under  $20  in  the  same  3  sites  account  for  54,  19.1,  and 
45.9  percent  of  the  rented  housing  there,  while  rentals  between  $20 
and  $30  form  26.3,  29.2,  and  29.7  percent.  In  2  sites  with  rather 
high  owner  occupancy  (12  and  13)  46.5  and  30.2  percent  of  such 
houses  are  valued  under  $3,000. 

In  all  sites  there  was  a  drop  of  assessed  valuations  between  1930 
and  1934,  but  in  the  four  sites  where  they  made  appraisals,  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  real-estate  board  placed  the  real  value  of  the 
sites  substantially  lower  than  the  1934  assessments. 

Table  III  is  also  incomplete.  Data  on  fires  and  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency were  to  be  added.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  rate 
of  the  13  areas  is  much  higher  than  the  average  rate  for  the  city  in 
respect  to  everything  listed,  tuberculosis  cases,  other  communicable 
diseases,  families  on  relief,  housing  complaints  filed,  and  adult  crime, 
but  certain  sites  are  lower  than  the  city  average  except  in  the  matter 
of  family  relief.  The  variations  in  rate  among  the  sites  is  very  great. 
Site  6,  a  predominantly  Negro  area  on  the  South  Side,  has  the  highest 
tuberculosis  case  rate,  a  high  rate  in  communicable  diseases,  next  to 
the  highest  rate  in  family  relief,  and  by  a  wide  margin  the  highest 
rate  in  housing  complaints  and  the  highest  in  adult  crime. 

Later  calculations  show  that  with  a  combined  population  repre- 
senting only  1.6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  city,  sites  2,  3,  4, 
and  6  have  2  percent  of  all  the  deaths,  2.7  percent  of  infant  mortality, 
2.5  percent  of  the  fires,  and  5.4  percent  of  all  the  juvenile  delinquency 
of  the  city. 

A  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Philadelphia  was  referred  to 
on  page  13.  The  areas  of  highest  delinquency  rate,  as  shown  in  that 
study,  would  correspond  very  closely  to  sites  2  and  3  of  the  North 
Side  and  4  and  6  on  the  South. 
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TABLE  III. — Philadelphia — City  planning  commission  survey — 1934  social  survey 

data 


Site 

Popula- 
tion, 
census 
x  1930 

Area  in 
acres 

Cases  of 
tuberculosis 
during  1932 

Cases  of 
communica- 
ble diseases 
during  1932 

Family  relief, 
September 
1932  to  Febru- 
ary 1934 

Housing 
complaints 
during  1932 

Adult  de- 
linquency 
during  1934  » 

Num- 
ber 

Rate' 

Num- 
ber 

Rate* 

Num- 
ber 

Rate' 

Num- 
ber 

Rate* 

Num- 
ber 

Rate3 

Entire  city... 

Total 
for  13 
sites- 
No.  1 

1,  950,  961 

83,  008.  0 

3  15,  000 

7.68 

23,  290 

11.94 

106,  487 

54.58 

25,  024 

12.82 

7,540 

3.86 

76,  140 

781.0 

933 

12.25 

1,246 

16.36 

19,  224 

252.  48 

2,877 

37.78 

653 

8.58 

1,535 
11,  180 
6,700 
11,  000 
1,845 
2,960 
2,460 
3,860 
4,910 
1,890 
16,  200 
4,650 
6,950 

12.9 
117.2 
66.7 
99.5 
32.7 
29.7 
30.7 
35.6 
52.5 
29.3 
150.5 
53.7 
70.0 

16 
114 
102 
210 
23 
63 
16 
30 
32 
29 
218 
27 
53 

10.42 
10.19 
15.22 
19.09 
12.41 
21.28 
6.50 
7.77 
6.51 
15.34 
13.38 
5.80 
7.62 

29 
134 
57 
104 
10 
69 
32 
78 
66 
56 
382 
68 
161 

18.89 
11.98 
8.50 
9.45 
5.42 
23.31 
13.08 
20.20 
13.44 
29.62 
23.58 
14.62 
23.16 

365 
861 
3,442 
2,183 
375 
1,448 
595 
749 
1,455 
334 
5,742 
510 
1,165 

237.  78 
77.01 
513.  73 
198.  45 
203.  25 
489.  15 
241.  86 
191.  45 
296.  33 
176.  71 
354.  44 
109.  67 
167.  62 

32 
525 
366 
654 
40 
236 
39 
114 
162 
36 
461 
53 
159 

20.84 
46.95 
64.62 
59.45 
21.68 
79.72 
15.85 
29.53 
32.99 
19.04 
28.45 
11.39 
22.87 

6 
90 
99 
133 
27 
63 
14 
29 
43 
17 
97 
11 
24 

3.91 
8.05 
14.78 
12.09 
14.63 
21.28 
5.69 
7.51 
8.76 
9.00 
5.99 
2.37 
3.45 

No  2 

No.  3    

No  4 

No.  5  

No.  6 

No.  7—  . 

No.  8    - 

No  9 

No.  10  -. 

No.  11 

No.  12  

No.  13 

1  Adult  delinquency  includes  only  13  classifications  of  crime  (i.  e.,  felonies). 
*  Rates  are  per  1,000  population. 

3  Estimated  daily  average  of  living  cases  of  tuberculosis  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.    This 
number  is  very  nearly  the  actual  total  as  of  Dec.  31, 1933. 

4.  DETROIT 

Our  fourth  largest  city  had,  in  1930,  a  population  of  1,568,662. 
Its  period  of  most  rapid  growth  was  the  20  years  from  1910  to  1930, 
during  which  it  trebled  its  population.  It  owed  this  extraordinary 
increase  to  the  automobile  industry,  which  also  brought  to  its  people 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

Of  its  370,293  private  families,  56.7  percent  lived  in  single-family 
houses,  22  percent  in  two-family  houses,  and  21.3  percent  in  houses 
containing  three  or  more  families.  The  1930  home-ownership  per- 
centage was  41.3,  having  increased  during  the  previous  decade  from 
37.8.  There  are  few  tenements  and  no  tall  ones. 

In  1916  Detroit  adopted  a  restrictive  housing  code  of  high  stand- 
ard. In  1917  the  legislature  enacted  a  State-wide  code  of  identical 
standard.  Detroit  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  same  efficient 
commissioner  at  the  head  of  its  health  department  for  the  past  16 
years,  so  that  the  housing  code  has  been  well  and  consistently  en- 
forced. One  result  is  a  practically  100  percent  sewer  connection  of  all 
premises  and  city  water  installed  in  all  dwellings.  Neither  cellar  dwell- 
ings nor  windowless  rooms  seem  ever  to  have  acquired  a  foothold. 
.  At  the  time  of  the  1930  census,  only  2.8  percent  of  Detroit's  owner- 
occupied  houses  were  valued  under  $3,000  and  only  14.3  percent  of 
her  tenants  were  paying  less  than  $30  per  month. 
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Nevertheless,  Detroit  has  her  housing  problems.  They  have  come 
largely  as  an  incident  of  her  rapid  growth  and  have  been  decidedly 
aggravated  by  the  extensive  use  of  frame  construction.  Inside  the 
Grand  Boulevard  and  on  either  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  the  main 
business  street,  is  an  extensive  blighted  area,  the  east  side  blighted 
area  being  somewhat  worse  than  that  on  the  west  side.  Originally 
built  up  with  bungalows  and  story-and-a-half  frame  cottages,  con- 
taining five  rooms  and  a  bath,  owned  by  their  occupants,  who  were 
thrifty  foreign-born  mechanics — Poles,  Italians,  Jews,  and  a  few 
Germans — these  areas  became  progressively  less  desirable  as  they 
were  invaded  by  business  and  industry  and  afflicted  by  dust  and 
noise.  The  original  owners,  if  they  could  afford  it,  moved  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  city  into  more  attractive  new  neighborhoods, 
but  as  a  rule  retained  the  old  home  as  an  investment,  renting  it  to 
later  comers.  Too  often,  in  order  to  increase  the  income  from  this 
holding,  another  building  was  squeezed  into  the  side  yard  of  an  origi- 
nal 40-  or  50-foot  lot,  or  an  addition  was  built  at  the  rear  to  house 
another  family.  Sometimes  a  separate  rear  house  was  put  up.  This 
lot  congestion  resulted  in  many  gloomy  rooms,  whose  light  and  air 
had  been  cut  off. 

When  several  families  were  crowded  into  a  house  built  for  one, 
structural  changes  were  seldom  made  to  give  them  separate  cooking, 
bathing,  and  toilet  facilities. 

A  large  proportion  of  Detroit's  120,000  Negro  population,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  added  during  or  after  the  war,  are  housed  in  the 
eastern  blighted  area.  Never  well  kept  up  as  to  repairs,  the  condition 
of  these  frame  houses  since  the  depression  has  hit  both  owners  and 
tenants,  has  become  deplorable. 

For  the  past  7  years  the  city  plan  commission,  city  health  depart- 
ment, and  Michigan  Housing  Association  have  been  studying  these 
areas. 

In  1928  the  board  of  education  was  persuaded  by  the  Michigan 
Housing  Association  to  add  an  inquiry  into  number  of  rooms  and 
number  of  persons  per  family  to  the  schedule  of  its  school  census. 
The  results  were  mapped  by  enumeration  districts.  The  blighted 
areas  were  shown  to  have  a  high  rate  of  room  congestion  and  corre- 
spondingly high  rates  of  crime,  delinquency,  infant  mortality,  tuber- 
culosis, and  pneumonia.6 

Thus,  in  the  east  side  blighted  area  for  1927  the  infant  mortality 
rate  was  87.25  per  1,000  live  births,  whereas  the  city  average  was 
69.8  and  the  rate  in  the  healthiest  sections  of  the  city  51.35. 

•  Congestion  and  its  Relation  to  Important  Social  and  Health  Problems,  8.  James  Herman,  M.  D., 
executive  director,  Michigan  Housing  Association,  Bulletin  Detroit  Department  of  Health,  July  and 
August  1929. 
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In  the  east  side  blighted  area  tuberculosis  deaths  were  115.25 
per  100,000  population.  The  city  average  was  91.4.  The  rate  in  the 
healthiest  sections  was  68.55.  Pneumonia  deaths  told  a  similar 
story.  There  were  123.5  in  the  blighted  area,  74.1  in  the  best  sec- 
tions, and  98.8  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

During  a  period  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  124  felonious  homicides 
were  committed  in  the  city,  of  which  47,  or  38  percent,  were  com- 
mitted in  the  east  side  blighted  area,  which  is  only  1 .4  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  city. 

The  area  chosen  for  clearance  (part  of  the  east  side  blighted  area) 
presented  at  a  somewhat  later  date  an  even  more  striking  contrast.7 


City 
average 

Slum 
average 

Pneumonia  oases  per  inn  ooo  population 

74.3 

217 

Tuberculosis  cases  per  100,000  population 

75.6 

488 

Infant  mortality 

57.7 

83 

Crime  . 

..percent  . 

5 

17 

Tax  delinquency  (4  years) 

do 

25 

92 

Welfare  aid...         ...             -         .             

do  

10 

27 

5.  CLEVELAND 

In  1930  Cleveland  had  a  population  of  just  over  900,000.  The 
number  of  its  families  was  221,502.  Owner-occupied  homes  were 
36.6  percent  of  the  total.  Rentals  under  $20  were  found  in  12.2  per- 
cent of  the  rented  homes,  rentals  between  $20  and  $30  in  23.6  percent. 
Altogether  35.8  percent  rented  under  $30.  Only  4.2  percent  of  owned 
homes  were  valued  under  $3,000.  Nearly  half  of  Cleveland's  families 
(45.5  percent)  lived  in  single-family  houses,  30.5  percent  in  two- 
family  houses,  and  24  percent  in  houses  containing  three  or  more 
families. 

Since  1902  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  had  a  commit- 
tee on  housing.  A  series  of  surveys  and  reports  were  made  in  the 
early  years,  and  in  1915  an  ordinance  was  secured,  known  as  the 
"sunlight  code",  because  in  fixing  the  amount  of  open  space  around 
future  dwellings,  it  took  into  account  the  angle  of  sunlight  determined 
by  the  latitude  of  the  city. 

Cleveland  has  been  called  the  most  statistically  minded  city  in  the 
country.  It  is  noted  for  its  efficient  city  administration  and  the 
keen  interest  of  its  citizens  in  civic  questions.  When  Cleveland's 
housing  forces  in  the  city  council  and  chamber  of  commerce  decided 
early  in  1933  that  one- third  of  its  dwellings  occupying  blighted  areas 
around  the  business  center,  with  a  population  of  over  300,000,  needed 
demolition,  and  that  these  areas  should  be  replanned  and  rebuilt  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $285,000,000,  it  did  not  mean  that  Cleveland 
had  worse  housing  conditions  than  other  cities,  but  that  its  citizens 
were  better  informed  as  to  what  the  conditions  were. 

f  Rehabilitation  Studies,  City  Plan  Commission. 
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In  1931  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  financed  an  elaborate  statistical 
study  by  Howard  Whipple  Green,  Population  Characteristics  by 
Census  Tracts,  based  on  the  1930  census.  The  study  dealt  with  4 
immediately  adjacent  cities,  Lakewood,  Cleveland  Heights,  East 
Cleveland,  and  Shaker  Heights,  as  well  as  Cleveland  itself,  a  total 
population  of  just  over  a  million,  containing  252  census  tracts. 

The  owned  houses  had  equivalent  monthly  rental  substituted  for 
value  in  order  to  calculate  monthly  rental  for  each  census  tract. 
Rental  was  used  as  an  index  to  the  income  of  residents.  On  the  basis 
of  rent,  the  census  tracts  were  grouped  in  14  economic  areas,  in  the 
lowest  of  which  rentals  average  below  $15,  while  in  the  highest  they 
are  $100  and  over. 

"The  low  economic  areas",  writes  Mr.  Green,  "with  their  congested 
populations  and  their  detrimental  environment  provide  many  of  the 
social  problems  facing  the  community.  The  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
for  boys  is  53.2  and  59.9  per  1,000  boys  10  to  17  years  of  age  in  the  two 
lowest  economic  areas,  decreasing  regularly  as  the  economic  area 
increases.  In  the  two  highest  economic  areas  the  rates  are  5.2  and  2.8, 
respectively,  *  *  *.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in  1928  was  110  per 
1,000  infants  in  the  lowest  economic  area  and  decreased  in  an  irregular 
manner  to  26  in  the  highest  economic  area.  The  low  economic  areas 
are  the  congested  sections  of  the  five-city  area  as  indicated  by  density 
of  population  per  net  acre." 

There  are  51  persons  per  net  acre  in  the  low  economic  areas  and  10 
per  acre  in  the  high.  Neither  figure  is  high  in  itself. 

The  Cleveland  death  rate  in  1930  was  low,  as  cities  go — 11  per 
1,000,  but  it  was  far  from  uniform  over  the  city.  In  the  two  highest 
economic  areas  it  was  only  7.2  per  1,000,  while  in  the  two  lowest 
economic  areas  it  was  more  than  twice  as  high — 15.  (These  rates 
were  standardized  for  age  and  sex.)  Similarly,  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  per  100,000  population  25  to  44  years  of  age  varies  from  34  in 
the  highest  economic  areas  to  215  in  the  lowest. 

In  an  article  on  Cultural  Areas  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  November  1932,  Mr.  Green  makes  some  further 
comparisons,  combining  enough  tracts  at  the  upper  and  lower  eco- 
nomic levels  to  have  just  over  100,000  inhabitants  each.  Each,  that 
is,  contains  about  one- tenth  of  the  total  population.  Between  1920 
and  1930,  the  population  in  the  low  economic  area,  thus  defined, 
decreased  29.4  percent,  while  in  the  high  economic  area  it  increased 
171.7.  The  low  economic  area  was  the  site  of  210  murders  during 
8  years,  or  104  per  1,000  net  acres,  compared  with  1,  or  0.1  per 
1,000  net  acres  in  the  high  economic  area.  There  were  164  houses  of 
prostitution  (81.5  per  1,000  net  acres)  in  the  low  economic  area,  com- 
pared with  1,  or  0.1  per  1,000  net  acres  in  the  high  economic  area. 
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Diarrhea  and  enteritis  caused  10  infant  deaths  per  1,000  births  in 
the  low  economic  area,  whereas  there  were  no  infant  deaths  from 
these  causes  in  the  high  economic  area. 

The  juvenile  delinquency  rate  for  boys  was  8.4  times  as  great  in  the 
low  economic  area  as  in  the  high,  and  the  juvenile  delinquency  rate 
for  girls  9.5  times. 

Preceding  and  following  the  census  tract  study  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
were  various  studies  made  for  the  Cleveland  Health  Council. 

The  real  property  inventory  originated  in  Cleveland  in  1932. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  planned  and  carried  it  out 
was  Raymond  T.  Craigin  of  the  real-estate  board.  Mr.  Green  was  its 
secretary.  Dr.  Robinson  Newcomb  represented  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington.  Its  outstanding  result  was  that  it  showed 
conclusively  to  real-estate  men  and  mortgage-holding  interests  that 
the  families  doubled  up  because  of  the  depression  would  be  sufficient 
to  fill  half  the  vacancies  in  Cleveland  as  soon  as  better  times  brought 
them  jobs,  that  a  large  number  of  vacancies  were  in  houses  not  fit 
for  occupancy,  and  that  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned  Cleveland 
would  be  faced  by  a  shortage  of  housing  accommodations  instead  of  a 
surplus. 

The  economic  Analysis  of  a  Slum  Area  hi  Cleveland  (1934)  has 
already  been  quoted  on  page  21,  part  I.  In  addition  to  figures  show- 
ing its  disproportionate  economic  cost,  the  study  assembled  social 
statistics  comparing  the  area  with  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  following 
table  from  page  6  is  significant: 

Social  conditions  in  the  section  compared  with  the  entire  city 


Condition 

Cleveland 

The  section 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Population,  1930  

900,  429 
998 
373 
6,614 
298 
3,127 

22,  236 
213 
98 
447 
31 
392 

2.5 
21.3 
26.3 
6.8 
10.4 
12.5 

Crime,  murders  (in  12  years)  .. 

Vice,  nouses  of  prostitution 

Delinquency,  boys 

Illegitimate  births  

Tuberculosis  deaths 

Naturally,  the  relief  load  is  high  in  this  section,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  lay  this  to  the  bad  housing.  On  the  contrary,  families  of 
depleted  income,  on  the  way  to  needing  relief,  naturally  gravitate  to 
areas  of  bad  housing  because  the  rents  are  low.  In  1931,  9  Cleveland 
families  out  of  every  100  were  receiving  relief,  and  in  1932,  15.9.  In 
the  slum  area  studied  the  percentages  were  32.4  for  1931  and  54.5  a 
year  later. 

On  page  10  are  found  an  analysis  of  the  income  and  expenses  of 
this  small  area.  Public  expenditures  on  its  behalf  (city,  county,  and 
board  of  education)  amounted  in  1932  to  $1,356,988  against  a  nominal 
income  of  taxes  assessed  of  $225,035.  The  deficit  is  $1,131,953.  If 
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we  add  the  $490,836  spent  by  visiting  nurses,  day  nurseries,  associated 
charities  and  other  private  welfare  agencies  in  the  district  we  should 
have  a  total  cost  to  the  community  of  $1,747,402  for  maintaining 
this  slum  area,  wh  ch  is  nearly  a  quarter  (23  percent)  of  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  in  the  district.  In  addition, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tax  delinquencies,  old  and  new, 
amounted  in  1932  to  $1,369,248,  or  164  percent  of  the  total  annual 
levy. 

These  figures  seem  to  bear  out  the  belief  that  in  addition  to  the 
disastrous  social  effect  of  slums,  they  are,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
one  of  the  costliest  luxuries  in  which  a  community  could  indulge  itself. 

Mr.  Green  has  developed  a  very  effective  way  of  demonstrating 
the  extent  to  which  areas  of  high  frequency  in  crime,  vice,  delin- 
quency, and  disease  coincide,  by  spotting  cases  on  a  series  of  trans- 
parent maps  which  overlie  a  colored  map  showing  equivalent  monthly 
rental  by  census  tracts. 

6.  ST.  LOUIS 

St.  Louis  has  been  conscious  of  her  bad  housing  for  many  years. 
In  1908  a  noteworthy  survey,  "Housing  Conditions  in  St.  Louis", 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  League.  The  survey  cov- 
ered 48  blighted  blocks.  It  showed  serious  lot  overcrowding,  rear 
and  alley  houses,  sometimes  middle  houses,  and  in  a  few  cases  4 
houses,  1  behind  the  other,  on  lots  100  feet  deep.  Dilapidation  was 
the  rule,  especially  in  rear  houses.  There  were  dark  rooms  and  base- 
ment dwellings.  Of  the  2,022  toilet  accommodations  in  the  district, 
89.9  percent  were  privies,  which  served  91.9  percent  of  the  12,251 
residents.  Since  that  date  St.  Louis  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  extending  sewers  and  eliminating  privy  vaults. 

In  1930,  St.  Louis  had  a  population  of  821,960  and  a  home  owner- 
ship ratio  of  31.3  percent.  Rentals  under  $20  per  month  obtained  for 
22.7  percent  of  its  rental  dwelling  units. 

In  1933,  the  city  plan  commission  conducted  a  housing  survey. 
Later  a  slum  clearance  committee  was  appointed  which  selected  an 
area  suitable  for  clearance.  The  city  plan  commission  prepared  maps 
of  the  city  on  which  were  shown  population  trends  since  1910,  present 
land  uses,  area  covered  by  buildings,  juvenile  court  cases,  municipal 
work-house  cases,  city  hospital  free  service  cases  and  St.  Louis 
Sanitarium  cases.  This  was  done  by  census  tract  and  on  the  basis 
that  1  dot  represents  1  case  per  2,500  population. 

On  the  areas  suggested  for  clearance,  the  condition  of  buildings  was 
described  as  excellent  for  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  fair  for  25.5  percent, 
poor  for  54  percent,  bad  for  1.7  percent  and  altogether  dilapidated 
for  18.7  percent.  Daylight  adequacy  was  ranked  good  for  6.9  per- 
cent, fair  for  1.1  percent,  poor  for  69.2  percent,  and  bad  for  22.8 
percent. 
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PLATE  VII 


FIGURE  1.— BASEMENT  HOME. 


FIGURE  2.— SHARED  CELLAR  TOILET. 
FIGURE  3.— TALL  FACADES  WITH  DARK  ROOMS  BEHIND  THEM. 
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PLATE  VIII 


FIGURE  1. — FOREIGN  BORN. 


FIGURE  2.— NATIVE  BORN. 


FIGURE  3. — ALLEY  HOMES. 
Note  one  outdoor  faucet  to  supply  four  houses. 


FIGURE  4.— LEAKING  ROOF. 


FIGURE  5.— PARTLY  MODERN. 
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PLATE    IX 


RUN-DOWN  URBAN  HOUSING  BUILT  Too  CLOSE  TOGETHER. 
In  a  southern  capital,  a  great  city  on  the  Lakes,  and  an  eastern  industrial  town. 
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PLATE   X 


FIGURE  1.— DILAPIDATION. 


FIGURE  2.— SIX-FOOT  WINDOWLESS 
BEDROOM  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY 
FLASHLIGHT. 


FIGURE  3.— OUT-DOOR  TOILET  AND 
OUT-DOOR  WATER  SUPPLY. 
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The  total  dwelling  units  in  the  area  number  1,210.  Private  toilets 
were  found  in  27.6  percent,  shared  indoor  toilets  were  provided  for 
9.3  percent,  while  63.19  percent  had  only  outdoor  toilets  or  privy 
vaults.  Private  baths  were  found  in  20.2  percent  of  occupied  living 
units,  shared  baths  were  available  for  6.3  percent,  while  73.5  percent 
had  none. 

In  this  area,  the  average  rent  per  room  per  month  for  tenements 
with  bath  and  toilet  was  $4.35,  while  the  average  rent  for  those  with 
toilet  only,  was  $3.71,  and  for  those  with  neither  toilet  nor  bath  was 
also  $3.71.  This  lack  of  standardization  in  respect  to  what  is  offered 
at  a  given  rental  is  very  characteristic  of  low-grade  housing. 

7.  BALTIMORE 

In  1930  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  804,874.  Like  Philadelphia, 
it  is  known  as  a  city  of  homes,  by  which  is  meant  in  both  cases  single 
family  row  houses.  Like  Philadelphia,  it  has  a  high  percentage  of 
home  ownership — 50.3  in  1930.  It  has  few  large  tenements.  The 
plague  of  privy  vaults  with  which  it  was  once  afflicted  (90,000  of 
them  in  1903  according  to  a  health  department  report)  has  been 
largely  conquered  by  sewer  building  and  compulsory  sewer  connection. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  its  own  extensive  problems  of  bad  housing. 
These  were  recorded  at  length  in  a  1907  survey  under  the  auspices 
of  the  welfare  societies.  There  have  been  small  re-surveys  since, 
to  bring  the  old  figures  up  to  date  The  Baltimore  infant  mortality 
study  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  published  in  1923,  describes  conditions 
as  of  1915  in  the  chapter  on  The  Babies'  Surroundings,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  the  infants  studied  were  born. 

Late  in  1933  a  joint  committee  on  housing  was  called  together  in 
Baltimore  by  the  State  Advisory  Board  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works.  A  survey  was  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  various  city  departments  (health,  police,  plans  and 
surveys,  water,  sewers,  building  engineer,  and  tax  collector),  the 
Juvenile  Court,  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  Family  Welfare 
Association,  Catholic  Charities,  Jewish  Social  Service,  Urban  League, 
United  Railways  and  Electric  Company,  Baltimore  Criminal  Justice 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Goucher  College. 
In  December  a  preliminary  report  was  prepared  for  the  Public  Works 
Administration  Housing  Division  in  Washington,  which  contained  this 
significant  paragraph: 

The  committee  wishes  to  state  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  Baltimore 
contains  a  ring  of  blighted  residential  tracts  of  the  most  serious  importance  and 
size.  The  center  of  the  city  is  almost  completely  girdled  with  a  belt  of  property, 
which,  unless  rehabilitated,  will  remain  an  increasingly  serious  menace  to  all 
properties  inside  and  outside  of  this  ring. 
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From  this  blighted  belt,  the  committee  selected  six  areas,  containing 
from  35  to  60  acres  each,  all  within  the  1816  boundary  of  the  city, 
as  especially  adapted  to  clearance  and  rebuilding.  None  of  them 
are  needed  for  business  or  industry.  All  were  characterized  by  a 
physical  condition  of  dwellings  which  places  them  below  the  minimum 
standard  of  habitation,  by  a  loss  of  population  pointing  to  a  flight 
from  unsatisfactory  housing,  by  health  and  sanitary  conditions  below 
the  general  standard  of  the  city,  and  by  a  declining  tax  return  to 
tjie  city. 

The  population  of  the  six  areas  is  predominantly,  though  not 
exclusively,  Negro. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the  domestic  workers  in  private 
homes  are  drawn  from  these  areas,  that  a  great  deal  of  laundry  work  is  done  within 
them,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  employed  in  handling  the  food  supply 
of  the  city  reside  within  their  boundaries.  If  we  add  to  this  the  well-known 
prevalence  of  rats  and  other  vermin  in  Baltimore,  the  effects  on  the  threat  of 
contagion  should  be  considered. 

Of  one  of  the  areas  the  statement  is  made  that  "  residences  almost 
without  exception  were  built  around  80  years  ago/'  Another  is 
described  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  where  "  nearly  all  buildings 
are  at  least  90  years  old."  Many  of  these  old  buildings  were  once 
mansions  with  generous  gardens  inhabited  by  well-to-do  white  fam- 
ilies with  numerous  servants.  They  were  wholly  unsuitable  for  use 
as  cheap  Negro  tenements  and  rooming  houses,  and  the  necessary 
structural  changes  to  make  them  suitable  have  never  been  made. 
They  are  lacking  in  sanitary  installations.  Generations  of  neglect 
have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Alley  houses  are  a 
class  by  themselves  and  almost  uniformly  bad. 

Area  1  has  the  highest  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  city;  area  3  has  the 
highest  rate  for  juvenile  delinquency.  In  area  4  infant  mortality 
was  nearly  twice  the  city-wide  rate  and  tuberculosis  more  than 
double.  Area  5  had  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  for  Negroes  in 
the  city — 176.9  per  1,000  in  1931.  In  area  6  the  tuberculosis  case 
rate  was  about  four  times  the  city  average. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  these  areas  got  away  from  them  whenever 
possible,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  decade  1920-30,  during 
which  the  Negro  population  of  Baltimore  increased  31.3  percent,  one 
of  the  areas  lost  17.2  percent  of  its  population,  one  20.2  percent, 
one  21  percent,  and  one  31.8  percent. 

Results  of  a  house-to-house  survey  in  the  six  areas  are  given  in 
rather  general  terms.  Thus,  in  area  1,  the  total  number  of  houses  is 
879. 
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General  condition:  Percent 

Good 9.  7 

Indifferent 24.  8 

Bad 65.5 

Condition  of  plumbing: 

Good 21.5 

Indifferent 11.4 

Bad 66.  1 

420  baths,  an  average  of  1  to  14.6  rooms. 

970  toilets,  an  average  of  1  to  6.32  rooms. 

But  as  the  number  of  dwelling  units  is  not  given,  one  cannot  measure 
the  toilet  and  bath  deficiency  with  any  accuracy. 

Other  areas  have  similar  figures.  One  of  them  had  no  houses 
rated  as  in  good  condition  and  90  percent  rated  bad.  One  had  no 
plumbing  of  any  sort  in  \%  percent  of  its  houses. 

8.  BOSTON 

Nearly  100  years  ago,  in  1838,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  the  very 
remarkable  editor  of  Godey's  magazine  tried  to  awaken  Boston  to  its 
housing  problems.  "  Very  few  tenements  have  been  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  poor",  she  wrote.  The  next  year  she 
tried  to  secure  legislation  fixing  maximum  rentals  for  units  of  four 
rooms  and  under.  She  wrote  about  "the  effect  of  environment  on 
character",  but  her  words  fell  on  deaf  ears.  She  was  several  genera- 
tions in  advance  of  her  times.8 

In  the  seventies,  some  of  the  model  tenements  Mrs.  Hale  pled  for 
were  really  built. 

Gradually,  Boston  became  housing  conscious. 

HOUSING  SURVEYS 

In  1891,  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  made  a  monumental 
census  of  tenement  houses  in  Boston  (by  which  it  meant  rented  houses  or  apart- 
ments) and  published  the  results  in  two  volumes.  Its  investigations  included- 
311,396  persons,  comprising  71,665  families.  Of  these,  it  classified  12.07  percent  as 
living  under  bad  or  poor  conditions  as  respects  light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness. 

In  1903-4,  a  commission  to  investigate  tenement  house  conditions,  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  reported  that  there  were  5,844  dark  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  and 
tenement  houses  in  Boston  do  not  include  three-family  dwellings.9 

The  housing  committee  of  the  Boston  1915  Movement  reported  in  1910,  in  a 
study  of  10  typical  blocks  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  that  the  percentage  of  dark 
rooms  varied  from  13  to  18  *  *  *.  Many  typical  instances  of  bad  housing 
are  described  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Housing  of  the  Women's  Munici- 
pal League,  bearing  the  date  February  1916.  It  is  the  result  of  5  years  of  pains- 
taking investigation  by  a  trained  staff.  Restrictive  housing  legislation  in  Boston 
has  been  inadequately  developed  and  is  inadequately  enforced.  Insanitary 
toilets  in  insufficient  numbers,  located  in  cellars  and  other  objectionable  places, 
stopped-up  drains,  dark  halls,  fire  hazards  (unsafe  lamps  in  halls,  accumulations 
of  rubbish  in  cellars,  and  improper  fire  escapes)  are  described  at  length  and  made 

«  The  Lady  of  Godey's,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale",  Ruth  E.  Tinley,  1931,  pp.  78,  79. 

•  By  this  time  Boston  had  acquired  a  tenement  house  law  and  a  definition  of  a  tenement  house  as  1  con- 
taining 4  or  more  families. 
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vivid  by  photographs.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  base- 
ment and  cellar  dwellings.  Over  1,600  were  known  to  be  inhabited  in  1914. 
Since  the  basement  law  was  passed  in  1915,  more  than  900  of  these  have  been 
vacated.10 

The  present  Boston  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  originally  separate 
communities,  one  of  which,  Charles  town,  was  founded  in  1629,  and 
thus  antedates  Boston  itself  by  a  year.  Boston  grew  in  haphazard 
fashion  without  a  city  plan  and  suffers  today  from  that  lack  of  early 
forethought.  It  has,  for  instance,  132  inhabited  streets,  less  than  14 
feet  wide,  some  of  them  less  than  half  that  width.  Most  of  them  are 
in  the  North  End,  the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  Naturally,  the  houses 
that  face  on  them  are  dark  and  gloomy.  In  addition,  the  interior  of 
blocks  in  the  North  End,  once  used  for  ample  gardens,  have  been 
filled  with  rear  houses  and  with  houses  fronting  on  courts  and  alleys. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  faulty  layout  and  overcrowding  of  the  land, 
the  North  End  contains  the  worst  housing  in  Boston.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  received  a  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  from  the 
health  department  and  from  social  agencies,  so  that  in  some  respects  it 
is  in  a  more  sanitary  condition  than  some  outlying  districts.  Its 
substantial  brick  buildings  are  usually  in  better  repair  than  run-down 
wooden  tenements  in  Charles  town  or  East  Boston. 

According  to  the  1930  census,  the  population  of  Boston  was  781,188, 
and  the  number  of  private  families  179,200.  Of  these  families,  24.6 
percent  lived  in  1-family  houses,  25.3  in  2-family  houses,  and  50.1 
in  houses  containing  3  or  more  families.  Next  to  New  York,  Bos- 
ton houses  the  largest  proportion  of  its  families  in  multiple  dwellings 
of  any  American  city.  Home  ownership  was  enjoyed  by  just  over 
a  quarter  of  the  families  (25.7  percent).  Of  these  owned  homes, 
8.3  percent  were  valued  at  less  than  $3,000.  Of  rented  homes,  12.9 
percent  rented  at  less  than  $20  per  month,  and  22.6  between  $20  and 
$30 — 35.5  percent,  in  all,  at  less  than  $30  a  month. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  found  in  Social  Statistics  by 
Census  Tracts  in  Boston,  gotten  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Studies  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  April  1933.  The 
work  consists  of  maps,  charts,  tables,  and  explanatory  text. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  128  census  tracts  in  Boston  have 
been  grouped  together  to  form  14  health  and  welfare  areas.  These 
divisions  were  quite  natural  ones,  conforming  to  old  political  bound- 
aries, such  as  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain,  Charlestown,  but  they  make 
units  of  very  widely  varying  area  and  population.  They  are  also 
far  from  homogeneous  within  themselves.  Thus,  the  West  End  con- 
tains Beacon  Hill,  a  high-grade  residential  district,  and  also  contains, 
adjacent  to  the  North  End,  housing  similar  to  it  and  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  worst  in  the  city.  Each  of  the  annexed  towns  contains 
its  own  areas  of  good,  bad,  and  medium  housing. 

"  The  Housing  of  the  Unskilled  Wage  Earner,  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  1919,  pp.  50,  51. 
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Boston  has  a  large  foreign-born  population — 49.8  percent  of  heads 
of  families  being  foreign  born  in  1930,  and  only  20  percent  native 
born  of  native  parentage.  Only  3  percent  of  its  families  are  Negro. 
The  most  prevalent  foreign  stocks  in  the  order  named  are  Irish, 
Italian,  Canadian,  and  Russian. 

The  population  of  the  city  increased  only  4.1  percent  between 
1920  and  1930.  Seven  central  areas,  including  Charlestown,  East 
Boston,  and  South  Boston  decreased  in  population,  and  the  seven 
outlying  districts  to  the  south  and  west  all  increased.  The  largest 
decrease  was  30  percent  in  the  West  End  and  the  largest  increase 
more  than  50  percent  in  West  Roxbury. 

Density  of  population  per  inhabited  acre  was  much  the  greatest  in 
the  North  End,  with  799.4.  The  next  highest  was  533.7  in  the  West 
End,  followed  by  322  in  the  South  End,  255.8  in  Charlestown,  213.5 
in  South  Boston,  200.9  in  East  Boston.  The  lowest  density  was  45.4 
in  Hyde  Park. 

Six  of  the  14  areas  have  median  rentals  under  $30.    They  are: 
Median  rentals  under  $30 


Health  and  welfare  area 

Median  rent 

Population 

Charlestown                                                                               -      -      

$21.  70 

31,  663 

North  End 

24.10 

27,  818 

South  Boston                                                                             ...  

24.16 

59,  728 

25.51 

59,  242 

South  End                                                                              -  -  

27.59 

60,  506 

West  End 

28.95 

28,028 

Total 

266,  985 

These  six  areas,  all  of  which  lost  population  during  the  last  decade, 
together  contain  34.2  percent  of  the  city's  population.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  35.5  percent  of  the  rented  homes  of  the  city  rented  for 
less  than  $30.  Obviously  the  six  areas  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
these  homes.  They  do  contain,  of  course,  a  certain  proportion  of 
better  homes,  especially  the  West  End.  And  Roxbury,  the  Dor- 
chesters,  and  other  outlying  areas,  contain  their  run-down  sections. 

The  following  tables  have  been  derived  from  tables  in  " Social 
Statistics  by  Census  Tracts  in  Boston"  by  averaging  the  figures  there 
presented  separately  for  2  years  and  by  arranging  the  14  areas  in 
each  case  on  a  descending  rate  scale. 

Infant  mortality  rates  per  1,000  live  births  for  the  years  1930  and  1931 


Place 

Rates 

Place 

Rates 

Boston 

63 

Dorchester  North 

60.8 

C  harlesto  wn                                 -    

98.7 

Brighton  

53.6 

South  End 

80.7 

Dorchester  South 

51.1 

North  End             -.. 

80.5 

Hyde  Park...  

46.2 

South  Boston 

79.6 

West  Roxbury                               

45.9 

East  Boston 

74.3 

Jamaica  Plain 

45.  1 

Back  Bay                          

73.5 

West  End  

38 

Roxbury 

62.3 
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Tuberculosis  cases  per  100,000  population  in  1930  and  1931 


Place' 

Rates 

Place 

Rates 

South  End 

375.2 

Back  Bay  

142.7 

Charlestown 

191  1 

West  Roxbury                           --...- 

138.1 

South  Boston 

178  5 

Dorchester  North 

124.5 

Roxbury 

173.9 

Hyde  Park           .         

120.4 

West  End 

167  5 

Jamaica  Plain 

111.  1 

North  End 

158  1 

Brighton 

103.8 

East  Boston 

147.7 

Dorchester  South                        .  .  -  _  . 

100.7 

Tuberculosis  death  rate  per  100,000  population  in  1930  and  1931 


Place 

Rates 

Place 

Rates 

South  End- 

150.4 

East  Boston      .  .  

49.8 

South  Boston 

92  1 

West  Roxbury 

48.5 

Charlestown 

72  6 

Dorchester  North 

43.3 

Roxbury 

69.4 

Hyde  Park                                             -  - 

38.7 

North  End 

62  9 

Back  Bay 

37.8 

Jamaica  Plain 

58.3 

Dorchester  South         ..  .      ..-  ., 

38.9 

West  End 

57.  1 

Brighton 

34.6 

Nearly  all  the  Negroes  in  Boston  live  either  in  the  South  End  or 
in  Roxbury.  They  furnish  12.7  percent  of  all  the  families  in  the 
South  End  and  13.7  percent  of  all  the  families  in  Roxbury.  This 
fact  is  not  unconnected  with  the  high  tuberculosis  rates  in  those 
areas.  South  End  is  also  the  lodging  house  district  of  Boston  par 
excellence.  Lodging  house  population,  14.2  percent  of  total  in  the 
South  End,  usually  has  a  high  tuberculosis  rate. 

The  very  low  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  West  End  remains  a 
mystery. 

Otherwise,  the  low  rental,  high-density  areas  are,  as  would  be 
expected,  the  areas  of  high  death  rate  and  disease  rate. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  7-16  years,  per  1,000  population  7-16  years  of  age,  1930,  1931 


Place 

Rates 

Place 

Rates 

West  End.  __ 

38.5 

Roxbury 

18.4 

East  Boston 

34  2 

Dorchester  North 

14 

Charlestown  .    ... 

31.1 

Brighton 

13.6 

North  End.- 

30  8 

Jamaica  Plain 

12.8 

South  End 

27  5 

Hyde  Park 

11  8 

South  Boston.    . 

26 

Dorchester  South 

9.3 

Back  Bay 

19  5 

West  Roxbury 

8  9 

Young  delinquents,  17-20  years,  per  1,000  population,  17-20  years  of  age,  1930,  1931 


Place 

Rates 

Place 

Rates 

South  Boston.  _- 

130.1 

Dorchester  North 

77 

WestEnd__.  

129  8 

Dorchester  South 

75.5 

Charlestown 

118  4 

Hyde  Park 

73  1 

South  End 

113  9 

Back  Bay 

70  1 

North  End  

102  1 

Jamaica  Plain 

68.8 

Roxbury.-..  . 

94  1 

Brighton 

66.2 

East  Boston 

87  2 

West  Roxbury 

61  5 
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The  bad  eminence  of  the  substandard  housing  areas  is  obvious. 

Percent  families  receiving  relief  from  department  of  public  welfare 
[Nov.  1,  1932,  to  Mar.  1,  1933] 


Place 

Percent 

Place 

Percent 

Boston 

16.1 

Hyde  Park                                   .      ... 

14.3 

South  End 

46  3 

Dorchester  North 

11.7 

North  End               

34.2 

Jamaica  Plain                                   

9.9 

East  Boston 

25  5 

Dorchester  South 

7.5 

West  End             . 

23.6 

Brighton                            -  -  -  

5.8 

Charlestown 

22  4 

West  Roxbury 

4.7 

South  Boston.  .  

21.6 

Back  Bay                       .  _  .  .  

4.6 

Roxbury 

19  9 

* 

Later  than  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  a  series  of 
maps  prepared  by  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Research  Bureau, 
Inc.  showing  rates  by  census  tract  during  a  4-year  period  (1930  to 
1933  inclusive)  for  infant  mortality,  tuberculosis  deaths,  and  new 
tuberculosis  cases,  and  during  a  2-year  period  (Oct.  1,  1931  to  Oct.  1, 
1933)  for  juvenile  delinquency,  as  well  as  the  general  death  rate  for 
the  year  1933.  The  method  used  locates  and  delimits  bad  areas 
more  precisely,  but  does  not  alter  the  general  conclusions  deducible 
from  the  earlier  study. 

Latest  of  all  is  the  "  Report  on  the  Income  and  Cost  of  Six  Districts 
in  the  City  of  Boston",  prepared  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  City 
Planning  Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing,  December 
1934.  This  is  a  purely  economic  study  which  is  especially  valuable 
because  it  meets  an  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the  method 
used  in  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  to  show  that  slum  districts  cost  a 
city  much  more  than  they  contribute  in  taxes.  Objectors  have 
claimed  that  all  residential  districts  cost  more  than  they  contribute 
and  that  the  public  services  they  receive,  especially  their  schools, 
could  not  be  maintained  if  it  were  not  for  the  surplus  taxes  paid  by 
business  and  industrial  districts.  Direct  evidence  bearing  on  this 
claim  is  offered  for  the  first  time  in  this  study  of  six  areas,  one  in  the 
down-town  business  section,  one  industrial,  and  the  others  repre- 
senting four  types  of  residential  district.  Each  of  the  residential 
districts  is  coextensive  with  one  censiis  tract.  The  business  and 
industrial  districts,  in  order  to  secure  homogeneous  use,  are  only 
parts  of  census  tracts. 

The  four  residential  districts  represent  one  of  high  rental  (Back 
Bay),  one  of  suburban  type  in  West  Roxbury,  a  miscellaneous  resi- 
dential district  of  medium  rental  apartments,  rather  densely  built, 
between  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Fens,  and  a  low  rental  dis- 
trict in  South  Boston. 

The  results  amply  confirm  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  other  cities— 
that  the  low-rent  residential  district  involves  much  the  greatest 
deficit.  A  small  deficit  is  found  in  the  suburban  district.  But  both 
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the  high  rental  and  miscellaneous  district  show  an  excess  of  income 
over  out-go.  On  a  per  acre  basis,  the  high  rental  district  stands 
below  the  business  district,  but  ahead  of  the  industrial  district.  Fur- 
ther studies  in  other  cities  as  well  as  in  Boston  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  how  typical  these  samples  are,  but  they  support  a  working 
hypothesis  of  great  potential  importance.  No  conclusions  what- 
ever are  drawn  in  the  report  itself,  which  presents  its  facts  with 
great  objectivity  and  leaves  the  reader  to  his  own  deductions. 

Comparisons  are  made  in  three  ways,  per  capita,  by  gross  acre 
and  by  net  acre,  which  means  usable  land  after  the  exclusion  of 
parks,  streets,  and  tax  exempt  property.  Per  capita  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory basis,  but  can  only  be  used  in  the  residential  districts.  Of 
the  other  two,  the  net  acre  is  probably  the  more  significant  measure. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  high  rental  district  pays  the  city  a  net 
"profit"  of  $239  per  resident,  and  the  miscellaneous  residential  dis- 
trict $49.30  per  resident,  while  the  suburban  district  shows  a  deficit 
of  $20.50  and  the  low  rental  district  one  of  $79  per  resident. 

A  net  acre  comparison  results  as  follows: n 

Comparison  of  costs  to  city  of  various  districts 


District 

Profit  or  deficit 

Amount  per 
net  acre 

Business  district  . 

Profit 

$110  146 

Industrial  district 

do 

5  334 

High  rental  residential  district  

.      do 

17  154 

Miscellaneous  residential  district 

do 

4  544 

Suburban  residential  district  

Deficit  .. 

803 

Low  rental  residential  district  ..           .. 

.  do 

15  104 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  rather  surprising  method  followed 
of  assigning  health  department,  hospital  department,  and  institutions 
department  expenses  equally  to  the  four  residential  districts  on  a  per 
capita  basis  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  actual  local  cases  has  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  of  deficit  properly  chargeable  to  the  low  rental 
district.  As  a  result,  it  measures  relative  density  of  population  rather 
than  relative  morbidity.  Nor  is  the  elaborate  system  of  apportioning 
court  costs  very  convincing,  its  tendency  being  toward  equalization. 
It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  regard  this  as  an  understatement  of  the 
differential  between  income  and  expenditure  in  a  low  rental  residential 
district. 

9.  PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh  had  a  series  of  pre-war  and  post-war  housing  confer- 
ences, commissions,  and  committees,  all  of  which  proved  short-lived 
and  somewhat  barren  of  accomplishment  until  the  present  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Association  was  organized  in  1928. 

11  It  is  explained  that  certain  minor  items  of  income  and  similar  minor  items  of  expenditure  have  been 
omitted  from  these  calculations.  If  the  income  and  cost  of  the  whole  city  were  calculated  on  the  same 
basis,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  $153.30  per  net  acre. 
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An  early  reform  wave  had  resulted  in  enactment  by  the  legislature 
of  a  tenement  house  law  for  second-class  cities  in  1903,  which  included, 
at  the  time,  only  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton.  Good  for  the  date,  its 
standards  were  definitely  lower  than  the  housing  law  of  1915  for 
first-class  cities,  which  applied  to  Philadelphia  only.  Even  so,  law 
enforcement  was  lax  until  the  Housing  Association  took  on  the  job 
of  checking  and  rechecking  housing  conditions  and  reporting  viola- 
tions of  the  law  to  proper  city  officials.  In  1929  it  was  able  to  secure 
only  a  46.7  percent  abatement  of  violations  of  housing  laws  which  it 
had  reported,  but  in  1933  and  1934,  the  rate  had  risen  to  77.2  and  86 
percent.  Through  its  inspection  work,  the  Housing  Association  has 
been  able  to  present  a  picture  of  substandard  housing  conditions 
based  on  facts. 

In  1931  the  Buhl  Foundation,  after  several  years  of  study,  started  a 
demonstration  of  good  housing  and  good  lay-out  for  white-collar 
families,  with  a  limited-dividend  set-up,  in  the  Chatham  Village 
development. 

In  1930  Pittsburgh  had  a  population  of  669,817,  of  whom  30.9 
percent  were  foreign  born,  8.3  percent  Negro,  and  33.1  percent  native 
white  of  native  parentage.  Home  ownership  stood  at  40.2  percent. 
Of  the  rented  dwellings,  15.1  percent  rented  for  less  than  $20  and  23.1 
percent  between  $20  and  $30. 

The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Association  for  the  3  years 
1931,  1932,  and  1933,  opens  with  a  panorama  view  of  the  roofs  of  the 
Hill  district  from  the  Gulf  Building.  Below  the  picture  is  this  state- 
ment: 

Here  is  Pittsburgh's  greatest  liability  area.  It  has  other  liability  areas,  but 
they  are  smaller.  Here  in  these  obsolete  dwellings  are  housed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  who  make  demands  upon  the  community  for  relief.  Here  is  the 
greatest  center  of  crime  and  immorality.  Here  are  massed  the  controlled  voters. 
Here,  then,  is  an  area  that  is  ripe  and  rotten  ripe  for  reconstruction. 

A  couple  of  pages  later  is  a  map  showing  population  changes  from 
1920  to  1930,  black  for  a  decrease  of  10  percent  or  more,  white  for  an 
increase  of  10  percent  or  more,  and  shaded  for  less  than  10  percent 
change.  It  shows  the  familiar  pattern.  The  central  parts  of  the 
city  are  black,  the  outskirts  white,  shaded  sections  lie  between. 

A  real-property  inventory  has  been  carried  out  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
returns  from  which  are  just  becoming  available.  A  special  housing 
survey  of  17  slum  and  blighted  areas  was  completed  earlier  and  the 
figures  studied.  Something  like  a  quarter  of  the  city's  dwelling  units 
were  visited.  Area  no.  1  is  the  Hill  district  referred  to  above. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  surveyed  was  25,321,  of  which  823 
were  rear  houses.  Three-fifths  of  them  were  of  two  stories,  somewhat 
more  than  three-fifths  were  of  brick.  Nearly  half  (11,300)  needed 
minor  repairs,  more  than  a  quarter  (6,654)  needed  major  repairs,  and 
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3,939  (15.5  percent)  were  unfit  for  use.  The  total  number  of  dwelling 
units  in  these  buildings  was  33,371,  of  which  4,535  were  vacant. 
Deficiencies  may  be  calculated  from  the  information  that  the  total 
number  of  kitchen  sinks  was  30,044,  the  total  number  of  toilets 
28,435,  the  total  number  of  baths  14,816,  and  that  only  20,404  houses 
had  an  inside  water  supply  out  of  a  possible  21,724  for  which  this 
particular  information  was  reported. 

As  a  check-up  on  what  was  meant  by  " major  repairs",  recalling 
that  less  than  4,000  buildings  were  classed  as  completely  unfit  for 
use  and  that  the  two  classes — unfit  plus  all  needing  major  repairs — 
totaled  10,539,  the  following  figures  on  building  conditions  are 
illuminating: 

Conditions  of  buildings,  Pittsburgh,  1934 


Type  of  major  repairs 

Number 
of  cases 

Type  of  major  repairs 

Number 
of  cases 

Settling.. 

10,  837 

Missing  parts 

2  495 

Sagging 

10  499 

Defects  of  wiring 

487 

Cracks..  .  ..     

8,955 

Defects  of  plumbing 

1  470 

Openings 

3,833 

Dangerous  alterations 

459 

Failure  of  materials  

7,761 

Projections  insecure: 

Joints    -  -  . 

9,312 

Chimney 

3  304 

Serious  rot 

10  492 

Fire  escape 

575 

Rust  

8,602 

Other 

633 

Decay  ... 

9,998 

These  figures  show  that  every  class  3  structure  as  well  as  every 
class  4  structure  in  the  17  districts  suffered  from  settling,  that  all 
but  a  handful  suffered  also  from  sagging  and  serious  rot,  nearly  all 
were  afflicted  in  addition  with  decay  and  faulty  joints,  and  a  high 
percentage  with  cracks,  rust,  and  failure  of  materials. 

Clearly  the  "major  repair"  group,  if  technically  capable  of  ren- 
ovation, are  beyond  the  stage  where  renovation  could  conceivably 
be  profitable. 

10.  MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee  has  always  been  a  progressive  and  prosperous  city. 
It  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  country  in  municipal  housing  experi- 
ments. 

In  1907  a  State-wide  restrictive  tenement  house  law,  covering  also 
lodging  and  boarding  houses,  was  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture, the  standards  of  which  were  so  high  that  the  courts  found  them 
unreasonable  and  hence  unconstitutional.  In  1909  a  modified  law 
applying  only  to  Milwaukee  was  enacted,  which  the  courts  sustained. 

Immediately  following  the  World  War  (November  1918)  the  mayor 
appointed  a  housing  commission  of  11  members  under  the  chair- 
manship of  William  M.  Schuchardt,  which  submitted  a  far-reaching 
report.  It  dealt  not  only  with  emergency  relief  for  the  then  acute 
housing  shortage,  but  with  plans  "  whereby  all  the  elements  of  our 
social  structure  may  be  properly  and  economically  housed  in  adequate 
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environments."  Following  this  report,  legislation  was  secured  in 
1919  permitting  the  city  and  county  of  Milwaukee  each  to  sub- 
scribe to  two  fifths  of  the  preferred  stock  of  cooperative  housing 
companies. 

Under  this  act  the  Garden  Homes  Co.  was  organized,  land  acquired 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  laid  out  with  a  park  and  other  amenities, 
and  105  small  houses  built  and  sold.  The  project  was  described  by 
Mayor  Hoan  as  " semi-municipal  housing."  It  proved  financially 
sound,  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing,  and  the  houses  were  readily  dis- 
posed of.  The  cooperative  features,  however,  had  to  be  modified, 
and  the  business  men  who  had  subscribed  to  one-fifth  of  the  stock 
would  not  continue  with  further  projects.  So  it  remained  merely  a 
demonstration. 

No  doubt  it  helped  to  educate  local  public  opinion,  so  that  when 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed  and  the  Housing 
Division  organized  in  the  summer  of  1933,  Milwaukee  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  show  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  public  housing. 
As  the  city  enjoys  an  unusual  degree  of  home  rule  and  has  legisla- 
tion granting  broad  general  powers,  it  w'as  felt  possible  to  proceed 
without  further  authorization.  Already  in  January  1933,  the  mayor 
had  appointed  a  new  housing  commission,  which  in  September  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  survey,  from  which  the  following  notes  are 
taken: 

Our  city  growth  has  been  characterized  by  a  process  of  people  climbing  over 
each  other  from  the  center  toward  the  outskirts  until  the  near-central  portions 
have  been  left  semi-depopulated,  not  needed  for  business,  and  unfit  for  decent 
housing.  In  view  of  the  decreasing  rate  of  population  growth,  this  process  can- 
not go  on  long  without  creating  large  central  areas  which  will  not  even  return  to 
the  city  sufficient  revenue  to  maintain  actual  utilities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nu- 
merous other  costs  of  government. 

A  condition  of  this  process  of  decentralizing  population  means  economic  death 
for  our  cities. 

The  first  question  to  be  determined  was  what  was  the  relation 
between  vacancies  and  doubled-up  families.  The  next  was  whether 
Milwaukee  really  had  any  slums. 

Field  surveys  were  undertaken  to  determine  these  points,  and 
studies  were  made  of  the  history  of  land  values. 

While  a  vacancy  percentage  of  7.7  was  found,  it  was  not  evenly 
distributed  by  localities  or  by  type  of  dwelling,  but  was  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  central  or  blighted  portions  of  the  city  and  among 
old  row  houses  and  multiple  dwellings.  The  percentage  of  extra 
families  was  5.4,  so  that  the  net  vacancies  remaining  after  reemploy- 
ment  permitted  these  families  to  seek  homes  of  their  own  would  be 
only  2.3  percent — much  less  than  the  normal  amount. 

Using  the  definition  of  a  slum  district  given  in  the  model  city 
charter  published  by  the  National  Municipal  League,  the  survey 
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found  that  Milwaukee  certainly  had  slum  districts  where  "the  physi- 
cal conditions  are  not  conducive  to  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  inhabitants"  in  these  older,  blighted  central  wards  of  the  city. 

A  survey  was  made  of  what  is  called  the  Negro  district,  containing 
2,068  dwellings,  of  which  79  percent  were  frame. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  buildings  have  long  passed  the  age  of  40  years  at  which 
frame  buildings  are  computed  to  have  depreciated  to  zero.  A  high  percentage  of 
dwellings  in  this  district  are  ready  for  condemnation  because  of  structural  de- 
ficiencies which  can  generally  not  be  rectified  without  rebuilding. 

Two  percent  of  the  dwellings  front  on  alleys,  13  percent  are  behind 
other  buildings.  In  22  percent,  the  distance  from  the  next  building 
is  from  0  to  1%  feet;  in  20  percent,  from  1%  to  3  feet;  in  15  percent, 
from  3  to  5  feet;  or  altogether  57  percent  of  the  houses  are  less  than 
5  feet  apart. 

In  1880  the  population  of  this  district  was  predominantly  German, 
later  it  was  Russian-Jewish,  since  the  war  it  has  become  45  percent 
Negro. 

In  46  percent  of  these  dwellings,  toilets  are  shared  by  two  or  more 
families,  in  44  percent  baths  are  so  shared,  in  10  percent  there  are  no 
indoor  toilets.  There  is  no  central  heating  system  in  63  percent. 

The  Milwaukee  Commissioner  of  Health,  in  a  study  covering  the 
5-year  period  1911-15,  showed  that  26.5  percent  of  the  deaths  from 
acute  diseases  of  childhood,  plus  tuberculosis  and  typhoid,  occurred 
in  areas  of  poor  housing  which  contained  only  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  tuberculosis  figures  showed  that  31.9  percent  of  tuber- 
culosis deaths  occurred  among  this  same  badly  housed  12  percent  of 
the  people.  Twenty-one  percent  of  all  deaths  of  children  under  5 
years  old  were  in  these  areas. 

In  the  recent  intensive  survey  just  described,  tuberculosis  deaths 
for  the  3-year  period,  1930-32,  were  assembled  and  showed  a  rate  of 
133  per  100,000  for  the  white  residents,  and  308  for  the  Negroes. 
The  tuberculosis  death  rate  per  100,000  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
as  a  whole,  is  only  65  and  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  only  45. 

A  1932  study  of  delinquent  girls  in  Milwaukee  showed  that  83 
percent  of  them  had  come  from  bad  housing  in  congested  areas. 

A  map  spotting  social  welfare  work  during  the  years  1929  and  1930 
shows  it  concentrated  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  areas  of  bad  housing. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  city  immediately  prepare  a  plan 
for  slum  clearance  and  low-rental  housing. 

11.    MINNEAPOLIS 

Another  prosperous  and  progressive  city  of  the  North  Central 
section,  which  one  would  expect  to  find  slumless  if  any  city  is,  is 
Minneapolis,  whose  1930  population  was  464,356.  Yet  back  in 
1914,  its  citizens  were  shocked  by  the  revelations  of  a  housing  survey 
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carried  out  by  its  Civic  and  Commerce  Association.  Tenements  had 
been  built  on  narrow  lots  after  the  manner  of  old  New  York,  7  and  8 
rooms  deep,  with  windows  only  in  front  and  rear.  More  than  a 
thousand  such  dark  rooms  were  counted.  Hundreds  of  families 
were  found  living  in  basements  and  cellars.  Some  districts  were 
lacking  in  water  supply.  There  were  17,000  vaults  and  cesspools. 
Dilapidation  was  present  in  many  places.  As  a  result  of  this  survey, 
one  of  the  best  restrictive  housing  codes  in  the  country  was  adopted 
for  Minneapolis  in  1917.  No  dark  rooms  have  been  built  since  that 
date;  no  dwellings  without  water  and  toilet  and  bath. 

Housing  codes,  however,  do  not  operate  retroactively  on  buildings 
already  in  existence.  The  old  tenements  with  their  dark  interior 
rooms  still  remain.  The  real  property  inventory  of  Minneapolis,  just 
completed  shows  that  about  60  percent  of  her  existing  residential 
structures  were  built  before  1917.  It  does  not  list  dark  rooms  or 
basement  dwellings  or  privy  vaults,  but  here  are  some  of  the  things 
it  tells  us. 

Minneapolis  has  13,012  residential  structures  (13.6  percent)  needing 
major  repairs  or  unfit  for  use.  It  has  3,431  dwelling  units  (2.5 
percent)  without  gas  or  electric  light.  It  has  more  than  twice  that 
number,  7,876  (5.6  percent)  without  running  water,  15,844  (11.3  per- 
cent) without  a  private  indoor  water  closet,  and  22,633  (16.1  percent) 
without  bathtub  or  shower.  These  percentages  are  not  so  high  as  in 
many  cities,  but  they  abundantly  prove  the  presence  of  bad  conditions. 

12.  NEW  ORLEANS 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  housing  conditions  in  New 
Orleans  except  that  the  amount  of  bad  housing  there  is  consider- 
able, and  that  the  general  death  rate,  tuberculosis  death  rate,  and 
infant  mortality  rate  have  been  uniformly  high. 

In  1930  there  was  a  population  of  458,762.  Its  percentage  of  home 
ownership  was  27.3.  Thirty  percent  of  its  population  was  Negro. 
Of  its  rented  homes  21.2  percent  rented  under  $15  per  month  and 
21.5  percent  rented  from  $15  to,  but  not  including,  $20. 

In  June  1933  the  New  Orleans  post  office  conducted  a  vacancy  and 
extra  family  survey,  which  showed  vacancies  of  all  types  to  be  4.35 
percent,  and  extra  families  were  found  in  3  percent  of  all  residential 
units. 

Some  months  later  a  field  survey  of  2  selected  blighted  areas 
containing  507  buildings  was  carried  out  as  a  Civil  Works  Administra- 
tion project.  It  found  7  percent  of  these  buildings  in  good  condition, 
45  percent  in  fair  condition,  33  percent  in  poor  condition,  and  15 
percent  dilapidated.  Rear  houses  were  6  percent  of  the  total.  Half 
of  all  occupied  living  units  are  without  any  sanitary  facilities  except 
outside  toilets.  Vacancies  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  city 
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average,  being  just  under  16  percent.  The  average  rent  per  room 
per  month  without  toilet  or  bath  is  $3.16.  Rents  in  1930  averaged 
17  percent  higher  than  those  of  today. 

It  is  stated  that  the  1932  death  rate  for  the  city  was  16.11  per 
1,000  and  for  the  surveyed  areas  21.7,  that  its  tuberculosis  death  rate 
was  almost  twice  that  of  the  city,  that  its  criminal  arrests  ran  about 
40  percent  higher  than  the  city  average,  and  that  its  syphilis  and 
cancer  rates  were  high.  However,  as  the  population  was  largely 
Negro,  and  as  in  1930  the  general  death  rate  for  New  Orleans  was 
given  as  17.4  and  the  Negro  death  rate  as  25,  the  inference  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  areas  studied  were  no  worse  than  the  average  for  Negro 
death  rates.  High  Negro  infant  mortality  rate  and  maternal  death 
rate,  as  compared  with  the  national  Negro  average,  is  mentioned  as 
characterizing  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  survey  mentions  the  prevalence  of  small  dark  rooms,  inade- 
quately lighted  and  ventilated,  and  of  tenement  and  alley  buildings 
"without  the  private  sanitary  facilities  which  lead  to  right  living.' 

Condition  of  living  units — New  Orleans,  1934 


Nature  of  fault 

Percent 
of  total 

Nature  of  fault 

Percent 
of  total 

Leaking  roof  .  

13.85 

Unsafe  stairs 

10  47 

Leaking  plumbing 

4  39 

Broken  windows 

22  64 

Unsafe  walls  ...    - 

16.22 

Poor  drainage  in  yard 

22  97 

Unsafe  floors 

18  92 

13.  CINCINNATI 

In  1930  Cincinnati  had  a  population  of  451,160,  an  increase  of 
almost  exactly  50,000  since  1920.  The  number  of  its  private  families 
was  122,511.  Its  families  were  distributed,  41.2  percent  in  1-family 
dwellings,  26.7  percent  in  2-family  houses  and  32.1  percent  in  multi- 
family  structures.  The  percentage  of  home  ownership  in  1930  was 
36.9.  More  than  three-fourths  (76.8  percent)  of  Cincinnati  heads  of 
families  were  native  white,  only  12.8  percent  being  foreign-born  and 
10.3  percent  Negro.  As  hi  Indianapolis,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  rentals  run  lower  for  a  given  standard  of  housing  than  in  Chicago 
or  Cleveland.  But  rentals  under  $20  certainly  mean  substandard 
housing,  and  33.3  percent  of  Cincinnati's  rented  homes  rented  below 
that  figure  in  1930,  in  addition  to  which  24.9  percent  rented  between 
$20  and  $30.  Even  more  than  in  Indianapolis,  owned  homes  appear 
to  average  better  than  rented  homes,  since  only  2  percent  of  them 
were  valued  below  $3,000. 

Cincinnati  has  been  conscious  of  its  housing  problems  and  actively 
trying  to  solve  them  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  in  191 1 
that  Mr.  Jacob  G.  Schmidlapp  began  building  the  model  homes  for 
white  and  Negro  tenants  which  formed  one  of  the  best  limited- 
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dividend  housing  efforts  of  the  pre-war  years  (Cincinnati  Model 
Homes  Co.).12  In  December  1913,  when  a  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Cincinnati  by  the  National  Housing  Association,  the 
chief  housing  inspector  of  the  city  explained  that  their  worst  condi- 
tions were  due  to  old  houses,  not  built  for  tenement-house  use  and 
not  adequately  altered  for  the  purpose. 

The  old  houses  are  still  there,  20  years  older.  In  1916  the  Cin- 
cinnati Better  Housing  League  was  organized,  which,  like  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  has  carried  on  year-by-year  surveys  and 
kept  the  city  informed  as  to  housing  conditions.  It  has  also  reported 
violations  of  law  to  the  proper  authorities,  who  have  been  unusually 
cooperative  and  have  produced  a  good  degree  of  law  enforcement. 
The  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League  has  employed  visiting  house- 
keepers who  instruct  housewives  in  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
unpromising  quarters,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  getting  landlords  to 
put  in  voluntary  improvements  in  return  for  better  care  on  the  part 
of  tenants.  In  1923  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Emery,  of  Cincinnati,  began  the 
construction  of  Mariemont,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits,  as  an 
example  of  better  planning  and  community  facilities  for  families  of 
moderate  means.  Like  the  somewhat  later  Radburn,  it  was  not  able 
to  reach  lower  than  the  $2,000  to  $3,000  income  group. 

In  the  autumn  of  1933  Cincinnati  people  interested  in  housing 
cooperated  with  Cleveland  in  bringing  about  the  enactment  of  a 
State  housing  authority  law.  In  December  a  Cincinnati  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  Authority  was  appointed.  It  fell  heir  to  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  city  planning  commission,  and  to  the  results  of  a  survey 
involving  10,000  families  (about  35,000  people)  which  had  just  been 
carried  out  by  the  department  of  public  welfare  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Better  Housing  League. 

This  survey  covered  5  sample  census  -tracts  of  the  16  tracts  in  the 
Basin  district,  a  low-lying  area  along  the  river,  containing  521.  city 
blocks,  approximately  a  third  of  the  population  of  Cincinnati  and 
most  of  its  obsolete  housing.  In  1900,  the  population  was  154,850; 
n  1910,  160,225;  in  1920,  128,525;  and  in  1930,  119,475.  It  has  been 
decreasing,  therefore,  since  1910.  It  is  an  area  of  mixed  use,  11  per- 
cent being  occupied  by  industry  and  8  percent  by  business. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  an  analysis  of  Cincinnati  Census 
Tracts  Nos.  2  and  3  by  Earle  Eubank  and  James  A.  Quinn,  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

By  the  word  "slum"  is  meant  a  residential  section  (usually  within  a  city) 
where  housing  and  living  conditions  are  below  a  reasonable  standard  of  com- 
fort, decency,  and  protection. 

Certain  objective  facts  are  recognized  by  the  student  of  urban  life  as  definite 
earmarks  of  the  slum.  Among  these  are  inadequate  living  space  inside,  and 
yard  space  outside,  the  dwelling;  poor  lighting,  heating,  plumbing,  and  toilet 

»  See  p.  106. 
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facilities,  insanitation,  hazards  from  fire  and  building  collapse;  lack  of  proper 
repairs,  and  esthetic  unsightliness.  Usually  these  are  accompanied  by  excessive 
congestion  of  population  and  undue  proximity  of  traffic. 

Aside  from  these  immediate  physical  manifestations  are  certain  features  so 
characteristically  associated  with  slums  that  such  a  region  can  be  identified 
with  fair  accuracy  by  the  presence  of  these  characteristics.  Among  these  are 
high  rates  of  dependency,  crime,  delinquency,  illness,  mortality,  illiteracy, 
population  density  and  mobility,  low  rates  of  income,  home  ownership  and 
rentals;  general  decrease  of  population,  and  the  presence  of  low-income  residence 
groups. 

Upon  the  basis  of  many  of  the  above  criteria,  tracts  2  and  3  (bounded  by 
Liberty,  John,  Court,  and  Freeman  Streets)  are  outstanding  as  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  slum  regions  of  Cincinnati. 

In  support  of  the  above  statements,  various  facts  concerning  the 
two  districts,  as  compared  with  the  city  average,  are  grouped  as 
follows: 

Data  on  tracts  2  and  8  compared  with  Cincinnati  average 


Items 

Average  for  Cincin- 
nati 

Average  for  tract  2 

Average  for  tract  3 

1.  Delinquents     (Juvenile    Court 

1  6  percent 

3  6  percent 

2  9  percent 

records  for  white  boys  in  1930). 
2.  Illiteracy  (Federal  Census  1930) 

1.5  percent 

3  3  percent 

5.1  percent. 

3.  Mortality  (resident  deaths). 

13.9  per  1,000  

16.4.  r-_  

20. 

Cincinnati     Department     of 
Health,  1930,  refined  by  Pub- 
lic Health  Federation. 
4.  Illness  (Cincinnati  General  Hos- 

Ninth largest  number 

Third  largest  num- 

pital.) 
5.  Population  density 

15  persons  per  gross 

of  patients  of  107 
tracts. 
98  persons  per  gross 

ber  of  patients. 
117  persons  per  gross 

6.  Home  ownership  (Federal  Cen- 

acre. 
36  percent 

acre. 
11  percent 

acre. 
9  percent. 

sus). 
7.  Home  rental  (Federal  Census)1-. 
8.  Income  

$45.72..  . 

(2) 

$22.80.-- 

(2) 

$22.87. 
(j). 

9.  Trends   in   size   of  population 
(Federal  Census  1920-30). 
10.  Negro  population  (Federal  Cen- 
sus 1930). 

10  percent  increase.  .. 

10.6  percent  total  pop- 
ulation. 

6  percent  decrease  

23.3  percent  total  pop- 
ulation. 

9  percent  decrease. 

50.8  percent  total  pop- 
ulation. 

i  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  calculating  equivalent  rental  of  owned  homes  and  combining  with 
rentals  of  rented  homes. 
J  Nothing  exact,  but  Community  Chest  figures  indicate  these  are  among  15  lowest  income  tracts. 

The  five  census  tracts  in  the  special  survey  had  a  white  population 
of  21,227  and  a  Negro  population  of  13,951.  The  number  of  family 
units  inspected  was  12,742.  The  vacancy  percentage  in  flats  for  white 
families  was  21.2  and  for  Negroes  13.6.  Extra  families  (doubled  up) 
were  found  with  3.8  percent  of  white  families  and  with  8.8  percent  of 
Negroes.  Overcrowding  (an  average  of  two  or  more  persons  per  room) 
was  found  among  14  percent  of  white  and  15  percent  of  Negro  families. 

More  than  half  of  the  families  (52.6  percent  of  white  families  and 
53.5  percent  of  Negroes)  have  no  conveniences  in  their  apartments 
except  a  sink  and  running  water.  Even  that  is  lacking  for  8  percent  of 
the  white  and  7  percent  of  the  Negro  families. 

The  largest  group  of  these  families  (34.6  percent  of  white  families 
and  37.4  percent  of  colored  families)  had  incomes  between  $10  and 
$20  per  week.  Those  with  no  income,  who  were  receiving  relief, 
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totaled  15.5  percent  of  white  families  and  24.7  percent  of  colored. 
Eighty  and  a  half  percent  of  white  families  in  these  areas  live  in 
three  rooms  or  less. 

The  white  infant  mortality  rate  per  1,000  live  births  in  the  City  of 
Cincinnati  for  the  years  1929-31,  averaged  60.  The  Basin  tracts 
during  that  period  averaged  84.5  against  a  rate  of  48.4  for  the  rest  of 
the  city.  Many  of  the  tracts  in  the  Basin  had  a  rate  of  over  100. 

Negro  infant  mortality  in  the  Basin  tracts  averaged  139.8,  in  the 
rest  of  the  city  99.5. 

White  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  per  100,000  white  population, 
during  the  years  1929-31,  averaged  50  for  the  whole  city,  but  over 
100  in  7  of  the  Basin  tracts.  In  others  it  was  between  75  and  99. 

Negro  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  per  100,000  Negro  population 
reached  a  maximum  of  500.8  in  the  worst  tracts. 

Combined  Negro  and  white  crime  rate  for  1931  in  the  Basin  was 
14.5  per  100.  In  the  rest  of  Cincinnati  it  was  2.6. 

14.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Indianapolis  had,  in  1930,  a  population  of  364,161,  an  increase 
of  15.9  percent  over  the  1920  figure.  The  number  of  private  fami- 
lies was  98,610,  of  whom  41.6  percent  were  home  owners.  That  the 
owned  homes  were,  on  the  average,  of  much  higher  quality  than  the 
rented  homes  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  17.7  percent  of  owned 
homes  were  valued  under  $3,000,  while  more  than  half  of  the  rented 
homes  rent  for  less  than  $30,  the  equivalent  monthly  rental.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  that  rentals  in  Indianapolis  run  cheaper  than  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  or  in  Chicago,  for  comparable  quality.  But 
we  may  be  morally  certain  that  the  27.5  percent  of  rented  homes 
which  rent  for  less  than  $20  are  substandard,  and  some  of  the  26.4 
percent  whose  rental  lies  between  $20  and  $30. 

Indianapolis  is,  to  a  high  degree,  a  city  of  single-family  homes, 
83.7  percent  of  its  families  living  in  homes  of  that  character,  with 
only  4.8  percent  in  two-family  houses  and  11.5  percent  in  multi- 
family  houses.  Its  housing  problems  have  arisen  through  neglect 
and  lack  of  repairs  in  down-town  sections,  once  good  residence  dis- 
tricts, partly  invaded  by  business,  and  held  by  the  owners  for  expected 
business  use,  most  of  which  will  never  occur.  In  sections  farther 
from  the  center,  unregulated  building  of  low-cost  frame  structures 
without  sanitary  facilities  was,  for  many  years,  allowed  to  take  place. 
Such  areas  were  bad  to  start  with,  and  grow  worse  as  they  grow 
older. 

Indianapolis,  like  Washington,  was  planned  by  Major  L'Enfant, 
with  broad  avenues  radiating  from  its  center.  Planning  for  the 
homes  of  humbler  citizens  was  not  thought  of  until  the  damage  was 
done. 
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Indiana  is  one  of  the  States  with  a  restrictive  housing  law  of  good 
standard.  For  this  it  has  to  thank  the  devoted  labors  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  of  Evansville.  In  its  first  form  (1909), 
it  applied  only  to  Indianapolis.  Kevisions  in  1913  and  1917  made 
it  State-wide  and  gave  the  health  department  greater  powers  of 
enforcement. 

Indianapolis  has  a  population  which  is  predominantly  native  white. 
Negroes  form  12.1  percent  of  its  families,  and  foreign-born  whites 
only  6.3  percent. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  T.  J.  Woofter,  Jr.,  made  a  study  of  Negro 
housing  in  Indianapolis.  He  found  housing  conditions  better  among 
owners  than  renters.  Slightly  more  than  half  the  owners  had  bath 
tubs,  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  renters.  About  63  percent  of 
owners  had  inside  water  closets,  against  20  percent  of  renters.  A  larger 
proportion  had  city  water.  More  owners  than  renters  had  lodgers, 
however,  30  percent  against  26  percent.  Crowding  was  prevalent 
among  both  groups.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  room  was 
1.3.  An  average  density  of  more  than  2  persons  per  room  was  found 
among  6.7  percent  of  the  families  canvassed.  In  1923,  the  general 
death  rate  among  Negroes  in  Indianapolis  was  19.7,  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  142,  the  tuberculosis  rate  246  and  the  pneumonia  rate  284. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1933  an  important  study  was  carried 
out  by  the  Community  Plan  Committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research 
of  Indiana  University,  on  the  economic  cost  of  slums.  Joe  Rand 
Beckett,  chairman,  Herman  E.  Snoke,  secretary,  and  Dr.  R.  Clyde 
White,  director  of  the  bureau  of  social  research,  were  in  charge. 

The  method  followed  was  to  calculate  the  per  capita  cost  of  various 
services  by  census  tract  and  show  them  on  a  map  of  the  city  by 
various  degrees  of  crosshatching.  The  total  cost  is  arrived  at  by  a 
plotting  of  home  addresses  of  those  receiving  the  service  by  census 
tract  (of  patients  treated  at  the  municipal  hospital,  for  instance). 
The  average  cost  to  the  city  per  individual  case  is  the  total  annual 
cost  divided  by  the  total  number  of  cases.  This  average  cost  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  cases  in  a  census  tract  is  the  total  cost  of  that 
service  for  that  tract.  Dividing  it  by  the  population  of  the  census 
tract  gives  the  per  capita  cost  of  that  service  in  that  tract. 

Eighteen  maps  were  prepared  hi  this  way.  Not  all  the  highest 
rates  occurred  in  exactly  the  same  spots,  but  certain  tracts  were  found 
among  the  worst  in  every  case.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pick  out  11  of 
the  108  census  tracts  containing  a  population  of  37,943  (10.4  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  city)  as  the  areas  of  greatest  economic  drain. 
Eight  of  these  eleven  census  tracts  are  grouped  just  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  center  of  the  city;  the  other  three  lie  at  some  little  distance 
to  the  northeast  (see  Figure  2,  reproduced  here  by  permission  of 
above-mentioned  agencies). 
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The  essence  of  the  findings  of  the  survey  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
tracts,  containing  only  10  percent  of  the  population,  absorbed  26 
percent  of  the  money  devoted  to  the  entire  municipality  for  social 
services.  In  other  words,  it  got  more  than  2K  times  its  share  of 
attention. 

For  instance,  30  percent  of  city  hospital  service  during  the  year 
1932  went  to  this  10  percent  of  the  population — three  times  their 
share..  During  the  same  period,  24  percent  of  cases  treated  in  the 
venereal-disease  clinic  lived  in  this  area.  In  the  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  19.1  percent  of  the  patients  came  from  the  area.  More 
than  33  percent  of  public  relief  during  1932  went  to  families  in  these  11 
census  tracts.  (It  must  be  repeated  that  clearance  and  rebuilding 
would  not  directly  affect  this  last  situation,  but  the  improvement 
in  health  and  in  morale  brought  about  by  better  housing  would  in  a 
general  way  increase  earning  power.)  Private  relief  showed  similar 
concentration.  One-fourth  of  the  budget  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Society  is  expended  in  this  area.  The  cost  of  extinguishing  fires  in 
the  area  of  greatest  economic  drain  was  16.7  percent  of  the  total  for 
the  city.  The  area  was  the  home  of  felons  whose  arrest,  trial,  and 
imprisonment  absorbed  36  percent  of  the  city's  expenditure  along 
those  lines.  The  average  per  capita  cost  in  the  city  for  these  expenses 
was  only  60  cents.  In  one  census  tract  the  per  capita  expense  on 
account  of  felonies  was  between  $8  and  $9.  The  average  for  the  11 
was  $2.05.  Of  1,118  misdemeanor  cases  on  probation  for  the  last  2 
months  of  1929  and  the  first  4  months  of  1930,  almost  exactly  a 
quarter  (24.9  percent)  came  from  the  same  area.  The  misdemeanor 
rate  per  1,000  males  15  to  74  years  of  age  varies  from  0  to  4.9  in 
the  best  census  tracts  to  20  and  up  in  the  worst.  All  of  the  1 1  tracts 
are  over  15. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1930-31,  when  the  general  death  rate  for  the 
city  was  12.9  per  1,000  population,  2  census  tracts  within  the  area  of 
greatest  economic  drain  showed  a  death  rate  of  more  than  20,  and  8 
showed  over  15.  When  corrections  are  made  for  age  distribution, 
some  of  the  census  tracts  in  the  area  of  economic  drain  show  a  death 
rate  nearly  twice  as  high  as  obtained  in  the  better  residential  districts. 

Six  of  the  eleven  census  tracts  in  the  bad  areas  have  from  one-third 
to  more  than  half  of  their  area  occupied  by  business  establishments. 
All  11  had  average  rental  under  $25,  1  had  under  $18.  Three  of  the 
tracts  had  from  25  to  30  percent  vacancies,  the  rest  from  15  to  25 
percent.  That  sounds  high,  but  some  other  localities  in  Indianapolis 
are  worse,  running  as  high  as  35  percent  vacant.  Density  of  popula- 
tion on  a  persons-per-acre  basis  is  everywhere  low.  Only  on  one  tract 
is  it  greater  than  35. 

Concerning  these  studies,  Dr.  R.  Clyde  White,  director  of  the, 
Indiana  University  Bureau  of  Social  Research,  writes  as  follows: 
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When  Major  L'Enfant  laid  out  the  general  plan  of  the  city  over  a  century  ago, 
he  gave  the  people  a  nucleus  of  a  great  and  beautiful  city.  The  Circle  and  the 
radiating  streets  constituted  the  nucleus  of  this  organism,  which  was  to  grow. 
But  the  city  authorities  and  their  sponsors,  the  voters,  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  the  original  plan  would  develop  automatically,  or  they  lost  interest  in 
it,  because  they  became  totally  absorbed  in  making  money,  or  because  they 
lived  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  did  not  realize  that  these  undesirable  por- 
tions were  a  growing  expense  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  tax  bill.  Actually,  one 
cancerous  growth  after  another  appeared  and  was  allowed  to  develop,  when  early 
preventive  treatment  should  have  been  given.  Now  major  operations  on  various 
parts  of  the  municipal  anatomy  are  necessary. 

The  areas  of  greatest  economic  drain  are  the  cancerous  growths.  Like  cancer- 
ous growths  in  the  human  body,  they  have  different  causes,  but  they  are  all 
malignant. 

A  small  area  within  the  areas  of  greatest  economic  drain,  with  a 
population  of  1,500,  was  selected  for  detailed  study.  The  following 
was  drawn  up  concerning  it: 

Profit  and  loss  statement 


Per  capita 


Amount 


Income: 

Assessed  valuation  $594,730  at  $2.82  tax  rate. 
Less  32.55%  delinquency  in  1933 


$16,  771.  38 
5,  459.  08 


Net  revenue  for  1933 

Expenditures : 

Average  government  cost  within  city.. 
Less  average  social-service  cost  in  city. 


11,312.30 


$38.  56 
4.00 


Net  average  government  cost  within  city. 
Add  true  social-service  cost  in  area.  _ 


34.56 
27.29 


Total  government  cost  in  this  area. 
Net  loss  to  taxpayers  in  1933 


61.  85 


92,  775.  00 


81,  462.  70 


Here  has  been  cited  an  actual  case  of  the  cost  of  a  small  portion  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  economic  drain.  Here  is  an  actual  example  of  where  a  possible  tax 
saving  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  may  be  made.  Only  1,500  persons  live  in 
this  area,  but  their  cost  to  the  city,  over  and  above  the  return  from  the  area  in 
which  they  live,  is  equal  to  an  added  tax  levy  of  1)4  cents  on  all  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  in  Indianapolis. 

15.  DAYTON 

In  1930  Dayton  had  a  population  just  over  200,000.  Its  home 
ownership  percentage  was  47.4.  Only  11.3  percent  of  rented  dwelling 
units  rented  under  $20  but  29.6  percent  rented  from  $20  to,  but  not 
including,  $30, 
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A  housing  survey  of  the  city  of  Dayton  was  carried  out  in  late  1933 
and  early  1934  as  a  Civil  Works  project  under  the  direction  of  the  city 
planning  board,  the  report  by  the  secretary-engineer  of  the  board 
being  dated  February  28,  1934. 

Trend  of  population  maps  show  the  customary  loss  of  population 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  city  during  the  decade  1920-30,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable  migration  of  Negroes  into  the  city  during  that  period 
and  the  settling  of  most  of  them  within  the  area  of  population  loss. 
The  report  states: 

Had  this  displacement  come  about  by  the  utilization  of  land  for  business  or 
industrial  purposes,  there  would  be  no  real  reason  for  concern;  however,  investi- 
gation will  show  that  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  this  elliptical  central  area  where  population  has  been  decreasing 
are  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  city.  In  certain  wards  they  average 
over  40  years  old,  in  most  of  the  rest  from  31  to  40.  Of  these  oldest 
buildings,  the  writer  of  the  report  says: 

There  are  also  7,928  buildings  in  the  city  which  are  over  40  years  old  and 
probably  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  beyond  the  point  where  alterations  or 
renovations  would  add  any  appreciable  increment  to  their  value. 

There  are  maps  showing  prevalence  of  electric  lighting,  of  central 
heating,  of  type  of  toilet,  condition  of  buildings,  condition  as  to  paint. 
Other  maps  show  assessed  valuations,  tax  delinquencies,  and  sheriff's 
sales.  A  series  of  maps  based  on  social  data  give  per  capita  economic 
costs  of  free  clinics  and  hospitalization,  tuberculosis,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, felony  cases,  mental  cases,  illegitimacy,  poor  relief,  and  sev- 
eral more.  As  elsewhere,  the  bad  figures  tend  to  concentrate  in  the 
blighted  central  areas  already  referred  to. 

The  important  general  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  report  is 
that  a  prosperous  and  enlightened  city  of  medium  size  shows  housing 
problems  of  the  same  general  pattern  as  those  found  in  larger  com- 
munities. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Prof.  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology,  Ohio  State  University: 

We  know  what  a  slum  looks  like;  we  can  spot  it  on  a  map;  we  can  locate  it 
apparently  in  terms  of  low  rentals  and  high  taxes,  but  I  should  like  to  describe 
it  in  other  terms.  I  submit  that  a  slum  is  a  condition  as  well  as  a  place.  It  is  a 
condition  of  disrepair  and  the  absence  of  common  conveniences.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion of  lack  of  light,  air,  and  play  space.  It  is  a  condition  of  inadequate  garbage 
and  refuse  disposal,  aggravated  especially  in  summer  by  a  lack  of  screens.  But 
these  again  are  physical  characteristics.  A  slum  is  something  more,  for  these 
physical  conditions  of  bad  housing  directly  menace  morals,  health,  and  economic 
independence.  Overcrowding  means  lack  of  privacy  in  sleeping,  bathing,  and 
toilet  arrangements  especially,  and  threatens  a  sense  of  decency  and  modesty, 
especially  where  unrelated  persons  are  taken  into  the  family  as  boarders  or 
lodgers.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ugliness  and  the  discomfort  lead  to 
father,  sons,  and  daughters  spending  as  little  time  as  possible  at  home  (p.  5). 
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PART  III 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  SHOWN  IN  THE  REAL  PROPERTY 
INVENTORIES  OF  1934 

An  extremely  important  contribution  to  our  exact  knowledge  of 
housing  conditions  throughout  the  country  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  real  property  inventory 
which  it  supervised  in  64  representative  cities  of  diverse  size  and  type. 
One,  at  least,  was  chosen  from  each  of  the  48  States.  They  vary  in 
size  from  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  with  a  residential  population  of  less  than 
10,000,  to  Cleveland  and  its  suburbs,  with  over  a  million.  They 
include  old  colonial  towns  like  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  cities  so  new  that  they  have  few  buildings  older  than  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Thus,  94  percent  of  San  Diego's  residential  structures  have  been 
built  since  1899  and  42  percent  of  them  are  less  than  10  years  old. 
In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  95  percent  of  all  present  dwellings  have  gone 
up  since  1899  and  67  percent  of  them  during  the  20-year  period 
1909-28.  The  first  white  settlers  appeared  on  the  site  of  Oklahoma 
City  in  1889.  In  Shreveport,  La.,  54  percent  of  all  dwelling  struc- 
tures were  erected  during  the  last  15  years.  In  Birmingham,  Ala., 
55  percent  were  built  between  1914  and  1928.  Contrasting  with 
such  instances  of  rapid,  perhaps  over-rapid,  growth  is  the  case  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  lost  24  percent  of  its  population  between  1900 
and  1910. 

The  group  includes  industrial  cities,  commercial  cities,  centers  of 
agricultural,  cattle,  and  mining  districts,  State  capitals,  health  resorts, 
east,  west,  north,  south,  and  center,  large,  small,  and  especially  of 
middle  size.  Some  have  extensive  foreign-born  populations,  some 
have  large  Negro  populations,  and  some  are  almost  exclusively  native 
white.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  better  cross  section  of  American 
urban  life,  excluding  the  very  large»cities. 

PURPOSE  OF  SURVEY    . 

That  its  primary  purpose  was  to  collect  information  which  would 
be  useful  to  real-estate  men,  operative  builders,  dealers  in  building 
materials,  and  mortgage-lending  institutions,  in  determining  where 
and  to  what  extent  there  was  a  potential  market  for  new  building 
or  modernization,  does  not  detract  from  its  usefulness  for  our  present 
purposes.  The  full  significance  of  the  survey  figures,  from  a  social, 
economic,  and  health  point  of  view,  has  not  been  generally  grasped. 
But  the  figures  are  there  for  those  who  can  visualize  their  meaning. 
That  is,  they  are  there  in  regard  to  a  number  of  important  points. 
Unfortunately,  several  items  are  lacking  which  it  would  have  been 
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very  helpful  to  have.     The  inventory  does  not  list  dark  rooms,  or 
inadequate  yard  space,  or  basement  and  cellar  dwellings. 

In  each  of  the  cities  studied,  every  residential  structure  was  visited 
and  described  in  detail  on  an  elaborate  schedule.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
complete  census  of  dwellings. 

DATA  ON  64  REAL  PROPERTY  INVENTORY  CITIES 

The  accompanying  table  (table  IV)  has  been  compiled  from  data 
contained  in  the  real  property  inventory.  The  data  in  the  table 
pertain  in  each  case  to  the  city  proper  and  do  not  include  the  environs 
of  31  so-called  metropolitan  district  cities  for  which  statistics  are 
also  available.  The  following  percentages  are  also  based  on  city- 
proper  figures.  Ten  significant  facts  have  been  selected  from  the 
many  included  in  the  inventory;  namely,  age  of  building,  structural 
condition,  low  rental  group,  low  valuation  group  among  owner-occu- 
pied houses,  abnormally  small  dwellings,  crowding  or  overcrowding 
within  the  dwelling,  lack  of  running  water,  gas  or  electric  lights, 
private  indoor  water  closet,  and  bathtub  or  shower.  Information 
as  to  heating  system,  cooking  system,  and  mechanical  refrigeration 
was  omitted  from  the  table,  because  it  was  not  felt  that  these  matters 
were  closely  enough  connected  with  health  or  social  welfare. 

Data  concerning  vacancies  and  extra  or  "doubled-up"  families 
are  important  to  landlords  and  builders  and  also  to  public  housing 
authorities  or  other  local  groups  planning  slum  clearance  and  low- 
cost  housing.  So  are  data  concerning  the  race  and  size  of  families. 
They  are  comparatively  irrelevant  for  our  purpose,  however,  which  is 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  communities  of  all  sizes  and  types  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  share  in  the  sort  of  bad  housing  which  has 
already  been  shown  to  have  a  devastating  effect  on  health,  family 
life,  and  citizenship. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  inventories  were  carried  out 
as  unemployment  relief.  The  enumerators  were  local  white-collar 
groups  containing  a  large  percentage  of  architects  and  engineers. 
Their  work  was  preceded  in  each^case  by  thorough  training  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  real  property  inventory  unit  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Thus,  a  substantial  uniformity  of  method  and  standard 
may  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  surveys  throughout  the  country. 

Starting  with  the  age  of  buildings,  which  is  obviously  closely 
related  to  the  second  item,  structural  condition,  the  proportion  of 
residential  structures  over  40  years  of  age  varies  from  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  to  nearly  50  percent  in 
Nashua,  N.  EL,  and  51.3  percent  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  an  average 
for  the  64  cities  of  16.7  percent. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  table  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United  States  Treasury  *  to 

i  Depreciation  studies,  preliminary  report,  1931,  p.  3. 
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determine  proper  depreciation  and  obsolescence  charge-off  on  in- 
come tax  returns.  It  is  important  also  to  remember  that  this  table 
was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  which  made  a 
thorough  2-year  study  of  the  subject  through  a  special  committee. 

Useful  economic  life  of  types  of  buildings 


Masonry. 

Type  of  building 

Steel  frame 
fireproof 

Reinforced 
concrete 

slow  burn- 
ing with 
or  without 

Masonry, 
with  frame 
interior 

Framo 

steel  frame 

Residential: 

Years* 

Years* 

Years* 

Years* 

Years* 

1-family  dwellings 

50 

50 

50 

50 

33  H 

2-  3-  and  4-family  dwellings 

42 

42 

38 

33  H 

30 

Row  houses 

45 

45 

40 

35 

30 

Apartments  and  flats  without  elevators 

40 

40 

35 

30 

25 

Hotels  and  elevator  apartments 

35 

35 

28 

25 

22 

Stores  with  1  or  2  stories  of  rooms  or  apart- 

ments 

40 

40 

35 

30 

25 

*The  above  figures  indicate  the  useful  economic  life  of  the  various  types  of  residential  buildings  of  various 
construction,  forming  part  of  the  table  cited  in  footnote  1. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  using  this  table,  that  82  percent  of 
the  dwelling  units  in  the  real  property  inventory  are  single-family 
houses,  which  have  the  highest  expectation  of  life.  However,  this  high 
expectation  applies  only  to  houses  built  of  brick  or  other  hard  mate- 
rials, and  81  percent  of  the  buildings  surveyed  are  of  frame  con- 
struction. The  bearing  of  this  will  be  evident  in  connection  with 
the  next  point. 

Age  beyond  the  expectation  of  life  for  its  class  raises  a  presumption 
of  obsolescence.  It  does  not  in  itself  furnish  proof,  for  the  life  of  the 
building  may  have  been  prolonged  by  unusual  care  and  constant 
expenditures.  Where  the  old  homes  are  those  of  the  well-to-do,  and 
where  they  are  owner-occupied,  this  has  often  been  true.  In  the 
case  of  dwellings  rented  to  working  people,  the  probabilities  are  all 
the  other  way. 

Coming  next  to  structural  condition,  which  is  certainly  funda- 
mental, the  inventories  put  all  residential  buildings  in  four  classes: 
(1)  those  in  good  condition,  37  percent  of  the  total,  (2)  those  needing 
minor  repairs,  such  as  painting  or  papering,  44.9  percent,  (3)  those 
needing  structural  repairs  to  foundations,  walls,  roof,  etc.,  and  (4) 
those  wholly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  enumerators  were 
instructed  to  be  and  were  extremely  conservative  about  putting 
buildings  in  class  4.  Class  3  indicates  definitely  bad  condition,  but 
not  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  Enumerators  were  not  called 
on  to  judge  whether  those  buildings  were  worth  repair.2  In  the 
accompanying  table,  classes  3  and  4  have  been  combined  in  one 
"bad  condition"  group. 

2  See  data  on  condition  of  class  3  structures  in  Pittsburgh,  p.  62. 
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According  to  final  figures,  34,841  buildings,  or  2.3  percent  of  the 
structural  units  in  the  64  cities  were  in  the  " unfit  for  use"  class,  and 
235,353,  or  15.8  percent  in  the  class  needing  structural  repairs.  The 
combined  group  are,  therefore,  18.1  percent  of  the  total.  The  number 
of  dwelling  units  in  each  class  would  be  about  1.4  greater,  if  the  ratio 
of  dwelling  units  to  structures  in  these  classes  is  average.  It  is  almost 
certainly  higher. 

The  summary  shows  that  16.8  percent  of  the  occupied  dwelling  units 
(not  structural  units)  were  crowded  or  worse,  that  13.5  percent  of  all 
dwelling  units  lacked  private  indoor  toilets,  20.2  percent  had  neither 
bathtubs  nor  showers,  8.1  percent  lacked  modern  lighting,  and  5.0 
percent  were  without  running  water. 

It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  these  percentages  are  overlapping 
and  refer  to  the  same  houses,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  undoubtedly 
do.  The  figures  vary  widely  from  city  to  city,  but  in  every  city  bad 
housing  is  present. 

Inspection  of  the  table  will  show  at  one  extreme,  Syracuse  with 
only  8.3  percent,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  with  8.7  percent  of  its  residen- 
tial structures  in  bad  condition,  Providence  and  Burlington,  Vt., 
with  9.6  percent  each,  Frederick,  Md.,  with  9.8  percent,  Hagerstown, 
Md;  with  10  percent,  and  Waterbury,  Conn.,  with  11  percent.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  Paducah,  Ky.,  with  39.5  percent  in  the  bad  struc- 
tural condition  class,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  29.2  percent,  Butte,  Mont., 
with  28.6  percent,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  28.1  percent,  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  with  26.6  percent,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  26.4  percent,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  with  25.8  percent,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  with  25.4  percent.  The 
average  for  the  64  cities,  18.1  percent  in  poor  structural  condition,  is 
probably  representative  of  American  urban  housing. 

In  most  cases  (50  out  of  64)  the  percentage  of  dwelling  units  without 
bathing  facilities  is  higher,  sometimes  2  or  3  times  higher,  than  the 
percentage  of  structures  in  bad  condition,  showing  that  substandard 
housing  is  not  confined  to  housing  in  bad  repair.  In  25  cases,  units 
without  a  private  indoor  water  closet  is  greater  than  the  number 
in  poor  repair,  in  some  places  much  greater.  Geographic  location 
seems  to  be  important  here.  Thus,  Frederick,  Md.,  with  one  of  the 
low  figures  in  disrepair,  has  one  of  the  high  figures,  46.6  percent,  in  lack 
of  water  closets  and  40.1  percent  in  lack  of  bathtubs.  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  with  15.4  percent  of  its  residential  structures  in  bad  repair, 
has  43.8  percent  without  water  closets  and  44.2  percent  without  bath- 
tubs. Paducah  is  not  only  high  in  disrepair  (39.5,  percent)  but  in 
lack  of  indoor  toilets  (42.8  percent)  and  baths  (50.2  percent).  So  is 
Charleston  (48.7  percent  without  private  indoor  water  closet),  as  well 
as  Jackson,  Richmond,  Columbia,  and  Shreveport,  all  of  which  have 
over  30  percent  water  closet  lack.  Northern  cities  which  have  30 
percent  lack  or  more  are  Pueblo,  Topeka,  and  Zanesville,  the  last 
with  32.6  percent. 
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In  nearly  all  communities,  there  is  substantially  wider  distribution 
of  running  water  and  electric  (or  gas)  lighting  than  of  water  closets  and 
baths.  The  largest  percentages  of  dwelling  units  without  running 
water  are  found  in  Paducah  (29.6  percent),  Santa  Fe  (28.3  percent), 
and  Charleston  (21.7  percent).  The  best  showing  in  this  respect  is 
nearly  perfect.  Providence,  R.  I.,  Portland,  Maine,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  have  less  than  1  percent 
of  their  dwelling  units  without  water,  while  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  an 
even  1  percent,  and  a  number  of  cities  approach  these  figures. 

Electric  lights  (or  gas)  also  have  a  high  percentage  of  distribution 
in  most  communities.  Exceptions  are  Charleston  with  a  50-percent 
lack,  Jackson  with  35.7  percent,  Columbia  with  33.6  percent,  Jack- 
sonv  lie  with  31.1  percent,  Birmingham  with  30.5  percent,  and 
Paducah  with  30  percent.  At  the  other  end,  Worcester  leads  with 
0.6  percent,  followed  by  Seattle,  Butte,  Binghamton,  Erie,  Lansing, 
each  having  a  lack  of  less  than  2  percent. 

The  two  columns  on  " Dwelling  units  of  1,  2,  and  3  rooms"  and 
"Crowded  or  worse"  should  be  studied  together.  Not  that  all 
crowding  takes  place  in  1,  2,  or  3  rooms,  but  experience  shows  that 
most  of  it  does.  One-,  two-,  and  three-room  dwellings  have  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  use  for  single  persons,  childless  couples,  or,  in  the 
case  of  three  rooms,  for  a  married  couple  with  one  young  child. 
Three  adults  could,  indeed,  live  in  a  three-room  apartment  without  its 
being  classed  as  crowded  in  the  inventory,  but  it  is  impossible  to  call 
the  resulting  standard  of  living  exactly  satisfactory.  No  one  can 
say  off-hand,  without  study  of  the  local  distribution  of  families  Of 
different  sizes,  which  varies  materially  from  one  community  to 
another,  just  what  proportion  of  1-  2-,  and  3-room  dwellings  a  given 
city  should  have.  But  when  one  finds  more  than  half  of  all  dwelling 
units  in  this  category,  as  in  Charleston  (52.9  percent),  or  nearly  half, 
as  in  Santa  Fe  (47.8  percent),  Casper  (46.9  percent),  Birmingham 
(42.4  percent),  one  knows  that  such  an  obvious  over-supply  of  small 
dwellings  was  intended,  not  for  small  families,  but  for  small  incomes, 
without  regard  to  how  many  people  had  to  be  squeezed  in.  One 
expects  to  find  congestion  and  one  does  find  it  in  abundance. 

The  percentages  of  crowding  are  illuminating.  The  only  cities 
with  less  than  10  percent  are  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  7.3  percent,  San 
Diego  with  8.6  percent,  Lansing  with  9  percent,  Syracuse  with  9  per- 
cent, Seattle  with  9.5  percent,  and  Williamsport  with  9.7  percent.  At 
the  high  end  are  Charleston  with  40.4  percent  of  crowded  homes, 
Atlanta  with  30.3  percent,  Santa  Fe  with  35.4  percent,  Columbia 
with  32.4  percent,  Birmingham  and  Jackson,  with  27.2  percent, 
Paducah  with  28.4  percent,  and  Knoxville  with  28.1  percent. 
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In  nearly  all  the  cities  listed,  a  comparison  of  rentals  in  1930  with 
those  in  1934  shows  a  decided  drop.  This  has  been  due,  of  course, 
to  the  depression,  not  to  the  added  deterioration  of  the  houses, 
though  that  also  has  taken  place.  In  this  table,  therefore,  $15  has 
been  taken  as  representing  a  rough  average  dividing  line  between  bad 
and  fair  instead  of  $20,  which  was  used  when  dealing  with  1930  census 
figures  (see  pt.  I,  pp.  3-5).  The  under-$15  rentals  represent  an 
average  of  20.6  percent  of  all  rentals  in  the  64  cities. 

The  picture  emerging  will  be  of  nearly  a  fifth  of  our  urban  popula- 
tion living  in  dilapidated  houses,  generally  crowded,  and  typically 
lacking  private  indoor  toilets  and  bathtubs.  Nearly  half  of  these 
substandard  homes  are  also  without  electric  lights  and  about  a  quarter 
of  them  have  no  running  water.  More  fortunate  than  this  class  are 
a  borderline  group  who  live  in  structurally  sound  homes,  needing 
paint  and  other  minor  repairs,  and  lacking  baths  and  water  closets. 

It  is  among  this  group  that  the  modernizing  facilitated  by  the 
National  Housing  Act  can  most  advantageously  operate,  although  it 
is  likely  the  demand  will  be  greater  higher  up,  where  the  depression 
has  interrupted  habits  of  good  repair  and  of  being  up  to  date. 

It  will  be  the  disposition  of  the  real  estate  and  lending  interests  to 
interpret  the  real  property  inventory  results  as  meaning  that  only  the 
2.3  percent  of  structures  put  down  as  "unfit  for  use"  are  proper 
subjects  for  slum  clearance  and  that  all  of  class  3,  as  well  as  class  2, 
are  potential  candidates  for  repairs  and  modernization  by  their 
owners.  It  will  soon  be  apparent,  however,  that  owners  of  class  3 
property  are  making  no  plans  to  modernize  or  repair.  Class  3  struc- 
tures are  not  in  bad  condition  because  of  the  depression,  though 
doubtless  it  has  made  them  worse.  They  have  been  neglected  for 
20  or  30  or  40  years,  not  just  4  or  5.  They  have  been  neglected  so 
long  that  it  would  cost  more  to  put  them  in  good  condition  than  they 
are  conceivably  worth.  Their  owners  did  not  do  anything  for  them 
when  times  were  prosperous,  and  they  will  certainly  do  nothing  now. 
Many  are  financially  unable  to  do  anything. 

But  the  decisive  factor  is  that  their  tenants  are  unable  to  pay 
appreciably  more  rent  than  they  are  paying  already,  so  that  there  is 
no  profit  to  be  realized  from  the  expenditure  of  substantial  sums  in 
repairs  and  modernization.  Such  being  the  case,  the  real  estate 
group  will  say  that  there  is  no  demand  for  improvements  from  this 
class  of  tenant,  and  from  their  point  of  view,  that  will  settle  it. 

In  the  sense  that  this  section  of  the  population  cannot  present  an 
effective  demand  for  modern  housing,  i.  e.,  cannot  pay  a  rent  high 
enough  to  afford  a  profit  on  it,  they  are  entirely  right.3  It  is  because 
of  this  situation,  inherent  in  our  present  civilization,  that  the  housing 

See  further  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Pt.  V,  pp.  101-110. 
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of  this  section  of  the  population  becomes  a  public  obligation  and  must 
be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  on  a  no-profit,  public  utility  basis,  as  a  public 
work. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  reality  in  regard  to  housing 
conditions  is  substantially  worse  than  the  real  property  inventory 
picture,  because  of  the  absence  of  record  of  land  overcrowding.  It  is, 
of  course,  just  these  dilapidated,  neglected  homes,  without  the  ele- 
mentary modern  improvements,  which  have  been  crowded  together 
on  the  land,  so  that  they  shut  out  the  light  and  air  from  one  another, 
adding  to  the  fire  risk,  and  depriving  the  children  of  proper  play  space. 
In  neighborhoods  where  this  is  the  case,  even  if  a  venturesome  owner 
here  and  there  could  be  found  willing  to  modernize  and  repair,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  public  policy  to  give  such  houses,  so  placed  and 
surrounded,  a  longer  lease  of  life.  They  should  be  torn  down  and  the 
area  on  which  they  stand  replotted  for  modern  living.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  the  individual  owners.  It  cannot  be  done  by  private 
enterprise  at  all,  because  there  is  no  direct  pecuniary  profit  to  be 
derived.  It  can  only  be  done  as  a  public  work  for  public  welfare. 
It  is  not  the  tearing  down  of  scattered  class  4-buildings  which  is 
needed,  though  that  of  course  must  be  done,  but  the  systematic  de- 
molition, replanning  and  rebuilding  of  whole  neighborhoods  con- 
taining, for  the  most  part,  class-3  buildings,  with  such  class-4  buildings 
as  may  exist  and  a  sprinkling  of  class-2  buildings  which  have  the 
misfortune  to  find  themselves  in  bad  company. 

These  are  the  areas  of  high  death  rate  and  high  delinquency  rate 
discussed  in  part  I  and  part  II.  They  are  also  the  areas  which  put 
municipal  finances  in  the  red  because  they  cost  the  taxpayers  so 
much  more  than  they  contribute. 
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In  part  II,  recent  housing  surveys  in  15  of  our  largest  cities  were 
summarized,  including  10  of  the  13  with  more  than  half  a  million 
population.  In  addition,  a  backward  glimpse  was  taken  over  their 
earlier  housing  surveys  to  show  how  long  their  troubles  had  been 
brewing. 

In  part  III,  the  64  real  property  inventories  were  analyzed  insofar 
as  they  revealed  substandard  housing  conditions.  These  cities  were 
particularly  well  distributed  geographically,  and  in  population  went 
as  far  down  as  the  10,000  class.  Three  cities,  Cleveland,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Indianapolis,  figured  in  both  lists. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMMISSION  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 

HOUSING 

Although  the  Pacific  Coast  States  were  represented  in  the  real 
property  inventory  by  Seattle,  Portland,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego, 
it  happened  that  none  was  available  for  inclusion  hi  part  II.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  appropriate  to  refer  here  briefly  to  a  series  of  excellent 
studies  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  California  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing. 

Established  by  act  of  the  legislature  hi  1913,  this  commission  has 
not  only  transformed  the  labor  camps  of  the  State,  but  has  performed 
useful  service  in  connection  with  working  class  housing  in  urban 
communities.  The  second  annual  report  of  January  2,  1916,  con- 
tains 133  pages  of  text,  tables,  and  pictures  of  exceedingly  bad  hous- 
ing conditions  in  Fresno,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Diego. 

The  ninth  annual  report,  January  9,  1923,  starts  its  housing  section 
on  page  64  with  the  following  thoughtful  observation:  "There  is  a 
vital  connection  between  good  housing  and  good  citizenship.  There 
is  a  still  more  vital  connection  between  bad  housing  and  bad  citizen- 
ship." It  cites  (p.  72)  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  sur- 
veys in  Bakersfield,  Santa  Rosa,  Visalia,  Eureka,  Gait  and  Isleton. 
"It  was  found  that,  while  housing  violations  were  practically  the 
same  in  all  cities — inside  rooms,  poor  light  and  ventilation,  inade- 
quate and  filthy  toilets,  lack  of  bathing  facilities,  great  fire  danger 
and  general  lack  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness — still,  every  city  had 
its  own  peculiar  problems  which  needed  special  treatment.  In  San 
Francisco  it  was  the  problem  of  inside  rooms.  In  Sacramento  it 
proved  to  be  cellar  dwellings.  In  Fresno  the  special  problem  was 

that  of  shacks." 
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A  State- wide  restrictive  tenement  house  act,  dating  from  1909, 
but  many  times  amended,  enforceable,  by  the  State  Commission  of 
limmigration  and  Housing  since  1915,  if  local  health  departments 
fail,  has  produced  notably  higher  standards  in  new  buildings  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  local  maintenance.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  building  sewers  and  requiring  their  use.  But 
there  still  remains  a  mass  of  wholly  substandard  housing,  to  which 
the  commission  from  time  to  time  calls  attention. 

In  1923  the  commission  made  a  survey  and  issued  a  report  on  hous- 
ing shortage  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose,  Fresno,  Long  Beach,  Hayward,  Venice,  and  Watts,  which 
cities  together  contained  45  percent  of  the  populationrof]the  State. 
This  survey  covered  housing  of  all  grades  of  manual  and  clerical  labor 
and  pronounced  45.7  percent  of  it  bad  and  14  percent  fair,  both  of 
these  groups  falling  below  the  minimum  standard  set  by  the  State 
housing  law  for  new  construction.  Of  the  homes  visited,  30  percent 
were  overcrowded,  48.5  percent  were  without  bathing  facilities  and  30 
percent  with  adequate  toilets.  Owned  homes  averaged  much  better 
than  rented  ones. 

DELAWARE 

DELAWARE  STATE  HOUSING  COMMISSION,  1932 

This  was  a  temporary  official  body.  Its  report  was  confined  to 
Wilmington  and  dealt  largely  with  economics.  Pages  28-37,  however, 
take  up  slums,  show  photographs  and  offer  spot  maps  of  tuberculosis 
deaths  and  cases,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  families  receiving  relief. 
The  usual  correlation  with  bad  housing  is  indicated. 

THE  DELAWARE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HOUSING 

It  was  created  in  1934  and  devoted  its  first  report  to  a  study  of 
conditions  in  the  small  towns  of  Dover,  Newark,  Milford,  George- 
town, and  Laurel.  The  paucity  of  information  concerning  housing 
in  our  small  towns  makes  the  contribution  valuable.  We  quote 
almost  at  random. 

The  urban  slum  exists  in  Dover  to  a  serious  extent  despite  general  public 
opinion  to  the  contrary.  Newark  is  fortunate  in  not  having  any  large  con- 
centrated slum  section.  There  is  in  the  workers'  section  of  the  community  a 
group  of  houses  which  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  modern  sanitary 
houses.  In  Milford  it  was  quite  surprising  to  find  that  in  addition  to  the  10 
percent  of  homes  found  to  be  in  poor  condition,  a  further  10  percent  were  labeled 
very  poor  or  not  tenantable.  In  Georgetown  about  35  dwellings  had  depreciated 
to  the  point  where  they  should  be  demolished.  About  3  percent  of  the  dwellings 
in  Laurel  were  determined  to  be  in  such  condition  that  any  expenditure  for 
repairs  or  modernization  was  not  justified.  These  dwellings  should  be  torn  down. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 

This  authority  was  appointed  early  in  1934  and  is  carrying  on  a 
housing  survey  based  on  the  Federal  real  property  inventory  schedules, 
Alexander  B.  Randall,  formerly  of  the  Federal  unit,  acting  as  tech- 
nical adviser.  The  results  are  not  yet  completely  tabulated.  It 
is  already  apparent,  however,  that  the  evidence,  when  available, 
will  be  confirmatory  of  what  has  been  accumulated  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  first  attempt  at  a  State-wide  survey  of  urban  housing,  covering 
the  homes  of  approximately  3,000,000  persons,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  state. 

It  includes  155  municipalities,  6  of  them  with  population  over 
100,000. 

Certain  facts  are  available  concerning  these  6  and  3  other  large  cities, 
which  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  table.  Similar  facts  are 
available,  indeed,  for  40  towns  of  all  sizes  (including  the  9)  which 
happen  to  have  been  the  first  completed. 

It  will  be  observed  in  studying  the  table  that  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  is  more  than  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  number  of  structures 
and  that  17.6  percent  of  the  structures  are  over  50  years  of  age,  an 
age  at  which  the  value  of  a  stone  or  brick  single  family  house,  which 
has  the  longest  average  useful  life,  is  assumed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  have  depreciated  to  zero.2 

Structures  totally  unfit  for  habitation  are  6.4  percent  and  those 
needing  major  structural  repairs  28.2  percent,  the  two  classes  com- 
bined being  34.6  percent,  or  just  over  a  third  of  total  residential 
structures. 

Crowding  and  overcrowding  is  found  in  16.3  percent  of  occupied 
dwelling  units,  being  especially  bad  in  Perth  Amboy,  where  it  reaches 
23  percent. 

Dwelling  units  renting  for  less  than  $20,  which  in  New  Jersey,  even 
at  the  present  reduced  rental  level,  are  usually  substandard,  account 
for  over  30  percent  of  all  rental  units,  which  are  just  over  70  percent 
of  all  dwelling  units. 

Dwelling  units  without  bathtub  or  shower,  either  private  or  shared, 
are  18.9  percent  of  the  total,  and  those  without  indoor  toilet,  either 
private  or  shared,  are  5.6  percent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  those 
who  have  to  share  toilets  or  baths  with  other  families  will  be  available 
later.  More  than  39  percent  of  these  dwelling  units  are  heated  by 
stoves  only  and  nearly  19  percent  have  no  hot  water  system. 

The  40  municipalities  whose  tabulation  was  completed  first  con- 
tain a  combined  population,  by  the  1930  census  of  1,789,049  persons. 
In  the  1934  real  property  inventory,  they  were  shown  to  contain 

>  See  p.  70. 
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230,006  residential  structures,  in  which  were  found  477,137  dwelling 
units,  44.2  percent  of  which  were  in  single-family  houses  and  29.2 
percent  in  two-family  houses. 

Real  property  data  on  40  New  Jersey  municipalities 


Items 


Number 


Percent 


Structures  in  40  New  Jersey  municipalities: 

In  go9d  condition ..  17.2 

Needing  minor  repairs - 52.3 

Needing  structural  repairs 26.0 

Unfit  for  habitation- - 5.3 

60  years  old  and  over 14.0 

Wood  construction 74.0 

Dwelling  units  in  40  New  Jersey  municipalities: 

Vacant.. 10.0 

Containing  extra  (doubled-up)  families 5.3 

Occupied  dwelling  units  in  structures  unfit  for  habitation 22, 553   

Vacant  dwelling  units  in  structures  unfit  for  habitation... 6,525   

Renting  for  $15  or  less... 10.5 

Valued  under  $1,500 1.2 

Rented  or  for  rent 68.6 

Owner-occupied —  31.4 

Crowded  or  worse.. 15.8 

Heated  by  stoves  only 36.4 

Having  no  running  water .8 

Without  gas  or  electric  light - 2.3 

Having  no  indoor  water  closet  (private  or  shared) 4.1 

Having  no  bathtub  or  shower  (private  or  shared) 16.7 
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FARM  HOUSING  SURVEY 

In  addition  to  the  urban  surveys  so  far  considered,  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  farm  housing  has  been  conducted  as  a  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  State  extension  services. 
All  farm  homes  were  visited  by  carefully  selected  women  enumerators 
in  352  counties  of  46  States.1  The  result  was  something  over  a  10  per- 
cent sample  of  farm  homes  in  the  remaining  States,  but  the  data  for 
three  States — Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin — have  not  been 
summarized.  Something  over  627,927  schedules  were  filled  out,  the 
number  of  farms  in  those  States  being  5,956,319,  according  to  the  1930 
census,  and  the  total  number  in  the  United  States  6,288,648. 

The  schedule  used  was  elaborate,  containing  more  than  300  ques- 
tions concerning  items  found,  their  condition,  and  the  resulting  needs. 
Although  the  same  instructions  were  used  throughout,  local  standards 
inevitably  affected  the  enumerators  in  applying  such  judgments  as 
"good",  "fair",  and  "poor."  This  would  also  be  the  case  in  deciding 
when  complete  replacement  of  a  house  was  necessary.  A  study  of 
State  percentages  in  this  respect  suggests  that  they  do  not  accurately 
represent  the  comparative  condition  of  farm  homes  as  between  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  such  variations  tend  to  cancel  each 
other  in  the  long  run  and  that  the  national  totals  have  considerable 
validity.  Since  a  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  find  out  how 
much  demand  there  was  for  work  on  farm  homes  to  be  financed  by 
the  farmers,  any  record  of  needs  is  likely  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by 
consciousness  of  the  farmer's  inability  to  pay  for  improvements. 

The  needs  for  complete  replacement  of  farm  homes  vary  from  1  to 
33.2  percent,  the  national  average  being  11.6  percent  in  the  opinion  of 
the  enumerators  and  9.4  percent  in  the  judgment  of  the  occupants. 
The  enumerators'  opinion  is  likely  to  be  more  objective  and  less  affected 
by  the  financial  disabilities  of  the  occupant.  We  arrive,  then,  at  a 
total  number  of  farm  homes  in  the  United  States  requiring  complete 
demolition  and  replacement,  of  approximately  730,000.  If  a  thor- 
oughly objective  standard  as  to  needs,  rather  than  ability  to  pay,  had 
been  used  in  certain  States  with  a  large  Negro  population,  the  figure 
would  unquestionably  be  higher. 

The  findings  of  the  farm-house  survey  are  not  always  comparable, 
of  course,  with  those  of  the  real  property  inventory,  but  in  a  number  of 
points  they  are.  The  accompanying  table  has  been  made  up  to  afford 
such  comparisons  as  far  as  possible  The  wide  variation  between  the 
States  in  the  installation  of  modern  improvements  is  noteworthy,  as 
this  is  a  record  of  fact,  not  affected  by  personal  judgments. 

The  astonishingly  high  percentage  of  farm  houses  over  50  years  of 
age  in  the  older  States  indicates  the  slow  rate  of  replacement  among 

i  The  omitted  States  were  New  York  a»4  Peiwsylvania. 
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them  as  compared  with  dwellings  in  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
much  lower  percentage  whose  foundations,  walls,  or  roof  are  rated  as 
being  in  poor  condition,  testifies  to  the  substantial  character  of  many 
of  the  old  buildings  and  the  lasting  quality  of  their  well-seasoned 
timbers.  It  is  true  that  a  long  list  of  structural  defects,  aside  from 
those  three,  have  been  omitted  from  this  little  table  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  But  the  fact  remains  that  many  old  farm  houses  are  well 
worth  modernization. 

TABLE  V. — Farm  housing  survey,  1985  1 


State  » 

1 

1 

Total  farm 
schedules, 
1934 

Residential  structures  surveyed 

£ 

If 

§ 

ll 

¥ 

S 

sf 

35 
«J 

3* 

Ij 

|| 

if 

,0 

3 

a 

S 

3 
o 

£3 

bc-g 

2 
•3] 

In  poor  con- 
dition as  to  — 

ll 

tn 
1 

Pet 

Pet. 

£ 

5 

£ 

Pet 

1 
Pet 

Totals  
Alabama 

No. 

5,  218,  350 

257,  395 
14,  173 
135,  676 
59,  356 
17,  195 
9,707 
58,  966 
255,  598 
41,  674 
214,  497 
181,  570 
214,  928 
166,  042 
246,  499 
161,  445 
39,006 
43,  203 
25,  598 
169,  372 
185,  255 
255,  340 
47,  495 
129,  458 
3,442 
14,  906 
25,  378 
31,404 
279,  703 
77,  975 
219,  296 
203,  866 
55,  153 
3,322 
157,  931 
83,157 
245,  657 
495,  489 
27,  159 
24,898 
170,  610 
70,904 
82,641 
16,  Oil 

No. 

542,  353 

Pet. 
10.4 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

21,438 
840 
14,  177 
9,664 
1,724 
2,000 
13,  058 
33,  139 
4,458 
21,  318 
15,  755 
18,  763 
17,  929 
22,  314 

8.3 
5.9 
10.4 
16.3 
10.1 
20.6 
22.2 
13.0 
10.7 
10.0 
8.7 
8.7 
10.8 
9.0 
10.2 
7.2 
17.5 
8.1 
10.1 
9.3 
11.0 
8.5 
11.5 
30.6 
13.7 
8.0 
8.7 
10.1 
9.9 
8.4 
6.4 
10.3 
61.1 
14.1 
13.8 
11.4 
11.6 
22.2 
8.9 
13.5 
11.2 
11.4 
15.0 

7.4 
8.'i 

10.4 
2.4 
8.1 

27.9 
6fi.4 
16.3 
23.8 
6.0 
20.5 
47.4 
76.8 
34.5 
9.5 
11.0 
2.8 
5.1 
33.5 
80.2 
6.5 
7.4 
3.8 
19.4 
12.2 
25.3 
35.7 
4.9 
40.3 
7.8 
4.9 
54.3 
62.9 
11.1 
15.8 
45.0 
30.3 
12.8 
81.7 
6.9 
57.8 
47.6 
22.2 
15.6 
44.2 
27.2 
39.4 
34.8 

98 
60 
10 
80 
54 
86 
73 
96 
72 
83 
82 
76 
84 

92 
71 
94 
80 
99 
88 
89 
90 
85 
91 
95 
98 
82 
85 
58 
88 
94 
95 
91 
88 
74 
76 
62 
92 
97 
97 
92 
98 
74 
58 
98 
91 
88 
94 
67 
67 
93 
75 
93 
94 

99 

96 
81 

92 
66 
95 

96 
74 
82 
71 
89 
97 

79 
87 
57 
71 
80 
93 
94 
84 
96 
76 
48 
99 

(4) 

89 
83 
88 
94 
60 

78 

% 

92 
77 
98 
92 
96 
97 

37 
38 
17 
19 
11 

26 

2! 

li 
i 

2) 
19 
11 

33 
29 
15 
24 
12 
18 
41 
39 
25 
15 
15 
12 
18 
26 
38 
8 
12 
7 
19 
20 
22 
26 
17 
22 
7 
12 
40 
34 
22 
14 
37 
21 
8 
47 
23 
28 
31 
27 
9 
23 
24 
24 
27 

Arizona 

85 
32 
88 
67 
91 
79 
98 
83 
84 
86 
81 
82 
94 

California  

8( 
50 
78 
72 
96 
63 
76 
70 
70 
76 
88 
95 
63 
71 
27 
66 
84 
84 
77 
75 
29 
43 
34 
82 
89 
86 
68 
92 
44 
19 
96 
79 
93 
87 
8 
52 
85 
38 
72 
83 

Colorado 

1.9 
71.3 
32.9 
3.7 
14.5 
3.1 
38.3 
35.1 
28.6 
16.9 
26.1 
11.8 
78.7 
50.0 
72.8 
34.8 
14.0 
17.3 
3.5 
11.5 
9.5 
77.1 
65.8 
7.5 
19.1 
4.2 
47.1 
1.3 
5.1 
62.6 
12.7 
11.9 
20.0 
6.3 
11.4 
78.5 
26.5 
1.9 
21.9 
2.0 

Connecticut 

Delaware  

12 
49 
40 
42 
17 
16 
15 
15 
20 
38 
6 
8 
6 
13 
25 
24 
31 
17 
33 
6 
6 
28 
37 
27 
15 
38 
24 
5 
38 
25 
24 
30 
19 
7 
28 
26 
27 
18 

Florida 

17.1 
11.5 
33.2 
4.8 
17.0 
12.7 
12.3 
10.0 
17.3 

17.1 
8.7 
24.5 
9.3 

Georgia.  .- 

Idaho     . 

Illinois 

Indiana       -  _ 

9 

9 
16 
31 

1 

9 
5 
14 
15 
17 
19 
10 
19 
5 

26 
29 
17 
11 
26 
13 
6 
31 
16 
20 
23 
14 
8 
20 
13 
21 
16 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

93 
95 
59 
74 
32 
72 
89 
92 
80 
74 
53 
41 
46 
82 
95 
94 
87 
93 
53 
39 
97 
84 
96 
77 
41 
73 
88 
49 
86 
83 

Louisiana  
Maine  

16,  402 
2,769 
7,547 
2,062 
17,  025 
17,  310 
28,  136 
4,053 
14,  915 
1,047 
2,027 
2,033 
2,746 
28,199 
7,708 
18,  464 
13,  078 
5,677 
2,030 
15,  505 
11,  423 
28,085 
46,601 
6,022 
2,216 
22,  974 
7,902 
9,425 
2,395 

96 
83 
84 
56 
86 
93 
92 
87 
80 
64 
74 
58 
90 
97 
94 
90 
94 
67 
58 
97 
88 
97 
88 
65 
71 
92 
66 
93 
91 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  
Michigan 

Minnesota  

Missouri 

Montana  
Nebraska  

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  . 
New  Jersey 

1.0 

New  Mexico  
North  Carolina.  -- 
North  Dakota  
Ohio  

23.1 
5.3 

7.7 
6.6 

~24.~8 

s!4 

20.2 
15.2 
11.4 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Rhode  Island  
South  Carolina.  .. 
South  Dakota  
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia  
Wyoming     ._    „ 

1  Conducted  by  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  states  that  "The  percentage  figures  are  not  weighted  but 
average  percentages  and  therefore  probably  cannot  be  considered  as  accurately  representing  the  condition 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  although  they  do  roughly  give  a  picture  of  conditions. " 

3  Data  not  available  for  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

3  Based  on  judgment  of  enumerators.    These  are  the  percentages  of  those  schedules  on  which  this  informa 
tion  was  recorded. 

*  More  than  99  percent. 
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Except  in  one  State,  with  a  large  Indian  and  Mexican  population, 
earth  houses  are  negligible  in  number  and  log  houses  are  seldom  sta- 
tistically important.  The  large  percentages  in  the  fourth  column  are 
due  to  the  unpainted  frame  houses — not  frame  houses  in  need  of 
paint,  but  those  which  have  never  been  painted.  This  may  appear 
to  some  to  be  a  purely  esthetic  matter  of  minor  importance.  From 
a  psychological  point  of  view,  it  goes  deeper. 

The  group  of  modern  improvements  are  striking,  not  only  in  show- 
ing how  few  farm  houses  have  them  on  the  whole,  but  in  the  wide 
variation  between  the  States.  California  farm  homes,  for  instance, 
are  almost  as  well  supplied  as  those  in  cities,  while  in  some  States 
hardly  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  a  substantial  amount  of  trust- 
worthy statistical  information  concerning  the  housing  of  our  urban 
population  in  cities  of  10,000  and  over  and  also  of  our  farm  population. 
Our  information  is  weakest  concerning  urban  communities  of  less  than 
10,000  and  rural  nonfarm  families.  These  form  between  them  a 
substantial  section  of  the  population  (5,927,502  rural  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies and  urban  families  in  communities  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants), but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  housing  conditions 
are  other  than  intermediate  between  those  of  larger  cities  and  those 
on  farms. 
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PART  V 

IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  MEETING  THE  NEED  THROUGH 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

1.  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  FOR  PROFIT 

It  is  believed  that  the  evidence  presented  has  amply  proved: 
(1)  The  close  correlation  between  bad  housing  conditions  and  bad 
health,  delinquency,  and  lower  standards  of  family  life;  (2)  that  the 
evil  is  one  of  vast  extent  affecting  millions  of  families;  (3)  that  it 
affects  communities  of  all  sizes  from  New  York  with  its  millions,  to 
towns  of  only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants;  (4)  that  farm  homes  suffer 
in  high  degree  from  most  of  the  housing  defects  that  afflict  cities, 
though  they  are  spared  the  social  contagion  of  bad  neighborhoods;  and 
(5)  that  the  slum  is  truly  a  national  evil  and  can  be  found  in  every 
geographical  section.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  these  areas  of 
social  blight  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  areas  of  economic  blight, 
which  are  not  profitable  to  their  owners  and  are  dragging  the  communi- 
ties themselves  toward  bankruptcy.  If  nothing  is  done  to  check 
existing  tendencies,  blighted  areas  will  continue  to  spread  in  extent 
and  to  grow  progressively  worse.  In  no  sense  do  they  tend  to 
correct  themselves. 

The  physical,  moral,  and  economic  health  of  the  Nation  are  at 
stake.  This  certainly  constitutes  an  emergency  and  justifies  emer- 
gency measures.  The  question  will  be  asked:  Even  so,  why  not  leave 
the  matter  to  private  enterprise?  Hasn't  private  enterprise  always 
supplied  the  housing  of  the  Nation?  Why  change?  Why  not  make 
widely  known  these  bad  conditions  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  and  trust  to  enterprising  builders  to  meet  the  need  by  putting  up 
new  homes  and  to  enterprising  landlords  to  meet  it  by  repairing  and 
modernizing  old  ones? 

The  answer  is  simple  and  inevitable.  We  have  left  it  so  far  to 
private  enterprise,  and  the  conditions  we  have  are  the  result.  Private 
enterprise  will  continue  in  the^future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  build 
new  houses  for  those  who  can^buy  them  at  a  profitable  price  and  to 
rent  well-kept-up  modern  homes  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
profitable  rentals.  For  the  rest  they  will  say  "  There  is  no  demand 
from  these  families  for  better  housing  than  they  have."  And  from 
their  point  of  view,  they  will  be  absolutely  right.  These  families 
present  no  effective  demand.  They  cannot,  in  general,  pay  appreci- 
ably higher  rentals  than  they  do  pay. 

What  then  is  the  answer?  Are  we  to  say:  "If  this  is  all  unskilled 
wage  earners  can  pay  a  profit  on,  that  is  all  they  can  have  in  the  way 
of  housing?"  Or  shall  we  say:  "If  this  is  all  that  can  be  offered  in 
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the  way  of  housing  on  a  profit  basis  by  private  enterprise,  then  it 
is  time  for  private  enterprise  to  abandon  an  impossible  task  and  let 
the  community  take  it  over?" 

However  much  it  may  be  regretted,  our  pioneer  days  are  ended. 
They  have  passed  into  history.  We  can  no  more  go  back  to  them  than 
an  adult  can  return  to  adolescence  or  an  adolescent  to  childhood.  The 
effort  to  do  so  in  individuals  is  called  infantilism  and  is  considered 
pathological.  It  is  no  different  with  a  nation.  The  sturdy  pioneer 
went  into  the  woods,  cut  down  trees  and  built  his  family  a  log  house 
of  the  size  that  corresponded  to  his  needs  and  the  tightness  that 
corresponded  to  his  skill.  He  dug  a  well  or  carried  his  water  from 
a  spring.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  present-day  urban  working 
man  cannot  follow  his  example.  He  must  rent  what  is  offered  at  a 
price  he  can  pay.  If  he  is  able  and  energetic  enough  to  climb  upward 
into  a  better-paid  job,  that  job  is  not  created  for  him.  It  was  previous- 
ly held  by  someone  a  shade  less  efficient  or  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
rub  the  boss  the  wrong  way,  who  is  thereafter  forced  to  step  down 
into  the  worse-paid  job  the  other  man  vacated.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  over-simplified  statement,  but  it  expresses  an  incontrovertible 
truth.  With  population  and  industry  stationary  instead  of  expanding 
and  with  methods  of  production  remaining  the  same,  there  will 
always  be  approximately  the  same  number,  absolute  and  relative,  of 
skilled  and  unskilled,  white  collar  and  professional  jobs.  Such 
changes  as  result  from  increased  efficiency  in  organization  or  from 
new  inventions  in  machinery  will  reduce  the  number  of  jobs,  not 
increase  them. 

At  the  date  of  the  1930  census,  as  was  pointed  out  on  page  4, 
12.7  percent  of  rented  nonfarm  homes  in  the  United  States  were 
renting  for  less  than  $10  per  month,  10.8  percent  at  $10  to  $14,  and 
10.5  percent  at  $15  to  $19.  That  is  23.5  percent  (nearly  one-fourth) 
rented  at  less  than  $15  and  34  percent  at  less  than  $20.  In  the  64 
real-property  inventory  cities  summarized  in  part  III,  the  average 
percentage  of  rented  dwelling  units  (including  those  in  the  environs 
of  the  31  so-called  metropolitan-district  cities  included  in  the  list) 
renting  under  $15  was  33.9  percent.  The  figures  are  not  precisely 
comparable.  The  64  real-property  inventory  cities  may  or  may  not 
be  an  exact  cross  section  of  urban  United  States.  At  one  end  the 
largest  cities  are  omitted  and  at  the  ether  end  the  smallest  ones. 
Rural  nonfarm  homes  are  also  omitted.  But  in  a  general  way,  the 
difference  between  23.5  percent  renting  under  $15  in  1930  and  33.9 
percent  renting  under  $15  in  1934  undoubtedly  measures  the  fall  in 
rentals  due  to  the  depression.  In  general  terms,  it  is  probably  true 
that,  under  average  American  conditions,  housing  renting  under  $20 
was  substandard  in  1930,  and  housing  under  $15  in  1934.  All  previous 
experience  indicates  that  rents  reduced  because  of  the  depression  will 
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go  up  again  when  prosperity  returns.     But  at  all  events,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  rented  nonfarm  homes  brought  less  than  $15  even  in  1930. 

No  one  will  claim  that,  under  average  American  construction  costs, 
modern  housing  of  size  to  accommodate  a  family  can  be  built  new 
even  on  low-cost  land  to  rent  at  a  profit  at  $15  or  even  $20  a  month,  or 
anywhere  near  it.  The  operative  builder  will,  therefore,  make  no 
effort  whatever  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  section  of  the  population. 

How  about  the  landlords?  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (part 
III)  that  the  homes  in  the  low-rental  class  are  typically  old  and  have 
been  long  neglected.  They  need  extensive  and  therefore  expensive 
structural  repairs.  Roofs,  walls,  foundations,  floors,  stairs,  are  badly 
decayed.  Modern  plumbing,  bathing,  heating,  cooking,  and  lighting 
systems  are  totally  lacking.  The  cost  of  putting  such  buildings  in 
condition  and  supplying  them  with  what  they  lack  would  be  so  great 
that  rents  would  have  to  be  asked  way  beyond  the  ability  of  present 
occupants  to  pay.  What  the  real  property  inventories  do  not  show, 
but  what  those  who  have  studied  American  slums  know  is  true,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  is  that  these  subnormal  houses  are  built  so 
close  together  and  cover  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  lot  that  they 
are  full  of  dark  or  poorly  lighted  rooms  which  no  amount  of  fresh 
paint  and  new  plumbing  would  render  really  fit  to  live  in.  If  an 
enterprising  owner  of  slum  property,  here  or  there,  were  to  tear  down 
his  worn-out  tenements  and  put  up  new  housing,  or  go  to  the  expense 
of  thoroughly  renovating  and  modernizing  his  existing  buildings,  he 
would  almost  certainly  lose  money,  for  his  rents  would  be  too  high 
for  tenants  in  the  neighborhood  to  pay,  and  better-to-do  tenants 
would  be  unwilling  to  move  with  their  families  into  a  neighborhood 
of  slums.  A  district  which  is  just  starting  on  the  down  grade  may 
be  redeemed  by  courageous  individual  action.  A  slum  district  can- 
not be.1 

2.  LIMITED  DIVIDEND  HOUSING  COMPANIES 

A  few  years  ago  a  school  of  thought  was  much  in  evidence,  which, 
while  admitting  that  low-income  groups  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
housed  by  ordinary  private  enterprise  seeking  maximum  profit,  be- 
lieved a  solution  possible  through  large-scale  public-spirited  private 
enterprise,  voluntarily  accepting  a  moderate  return  on  its  investment, 
or  what  we  have  been  calling  limited-dividend  housing  companies. 

The  trouble  with  limited-dividend  housing  is  that  it  does  not 
reach  far  enough  down.  It  has  a  great  potential  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  demonstrating  new  ideas  in  lay-out  or  house  design  and  in  raising 
the  housing  standards  of  the  middle  economic  third  of  our  population. 
Indirectly  and  in  the  course  of  time,  that  will  afford  some  help  to  the 
lowest  economic  third  by  the  process  which  the  British  call  "  filtering 
up. "  But  the  amount  of  such  help  has  been  disappointingly  small. 

»  See  discussion  of  this  subject  in  pt.  IU,  pp.  86, 87* 
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The  theory  formerly  held  by  many  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
that  as  fast  as  those  in  the  middle  groups  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  move  into  new  and  better  homes,  lower-income  families  will  auto- 
matically step  up  into  the  vacancies,  simply  has  not  worked  out  in 
practice,  except  in  times  of  acute  shortage  and  for  such  families  as 
were  in  bad  houses,  not  for  lack  of  income  to  pay  for  better,  but  for 
lack  of  vacancies.  As  far  as  low-income  families  are  concerned,  their 
moving  depends  on  the  rental  of  the  vacant  houses  being  sufficiently 
reduced  to  meet  their  capacity  to  pay,  a  process  which  the  owner  of 
the  vacated  property  resists  long  and  strenuously.  He  also  resists 
having  the  social  and  economic  class  of  his  tenants  take  a  downward 
slant.  Little  by  little,  a  certain  amount  of  filtering  up  from  the 
borderline  does,  of  course,  occur,  but  not  at  a  rate  or  to  an  extent 
that  wo\ild  ever  empty  the  slums. 

Limited-dividend  housing  companies,  of  which  we  have  never  had 
but  a  handful  in  the  United  States,  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  in 
European  countries,  where  they  are  frequently  called  public  utility 
societies,  not  in  the  American  sense,  but  because  they  are  assumed  to 
operate  for  the  public  good.  Some  are  cooperative  and  some  are 
joint-stock  companies.  All  accept  government  regulation,  super- 
vision, and  limitation  of  profit  in  return  for  government  loans  (or 
loans  from  funds  under  government  care)  at  lower  interest  rate,  for 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  capital  cost,  and  with  a  longer  amortization 
period  than  they  could  secure  in  the  open  market.  It  is  only  because 
of  such  advantages  that  the  restrictions  are  accepted.  In  some  coun- 
tries, this  form  of  investment  has  attracted  a  considerable  amount  of 
private  capital  because  it  h'as  been  found  to  combine  safety  with  a 
fair  rate  of  return.  In  other  countries,  the  results  have  been  less 
happy. 

The  more  successful  of  these  organizations  have  found  a  large  field 
of  usefulness  in  improving  the  housing  of  skilled  artisans  and  small- 
salaried  office  workers.  But  it  must  be  repeated  that  they  have 
demolished  no  slums  and  have  emptied  no  slums,  and  in  no  country 
have  they  reached  the  really  low-income  groups. 

The  best  showing  for  these  societies  has  probably  been  made  in 
Holland,  where  cooperative  associations  of  workers  receive  loans  at 
government  bond  interest  rates,  over  a  50-year  amortization  period, 
for  amounts  up  to  100  percent  of  total  cost.  In  return  for  this  liber- 
ality, official  supervision  of  design,  construction,  and  management  is 
very  strict  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  title  will  pass  to  the 
society  even  at  the  end  of  50  years.  Even  so,  and  although  the  Dutch, 
as  a  nation,  dislike  the  necessity  of  housing  by  public  authorities  as 
much  as  Americans  do,  they  have  found  it  the  only  way  to  carry  out 
slum  clearance  and  the  rehousing  of  slum  populations. 

Philanthropic  foundations  which  seek  no  return  at  all  on  their 
investment  can  reach  low-income  families,  but  that  is  a  different 
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matter.  No  one  suggests,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  any  large  section 
of  American  families  ought  to  depend  for  their  housing  on  private 
philanthropy. 

In  recent  years,  in  Great  Britain,  as  a  protest  against  what  they 
regarded  as  the  reluctance  of  the  housing  authorities  to  grapple  with 
slum  clearance  on  a  national  scale,  a  number  of  small,  but  significant 
public  utility  housing  societies  have  been  organized,  with  part  of  their 
capital  donated  outright  and  part  invested  at  1  percent  or  at  2  per- 
cent. The  motive  is,  of  course,  purely  philanthropic,  and  the  results 
obtained  approach  those  of  the  foundations,  but  remain  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

In  the  United  States,  the  limited-dividend  housing  movement 
has  never  attained  large  dimensions.  Except  in  New  York  no 
financial  inducement  has  been  offered  in  exchange  for  the  limitation 
of  profits.  The  few  companies  which  put  legal  limitations  on  their 
profits  were  actuated  by  purely  altruistic  motives.  A  number  which 
are  currently  spoken  of  as  limited-dividend  because  they  volun- 
tarily limit  their  profits,  are  under  no  legal  compulsion  to  do  so 
and  could  change  their  practice  at  any  time.  Limited-dividend 
companies  building  in  New  York  City  under  the  State  Housing 
Act  of  1926  are  limited  by  law  to  6-percent  dividends  on  their  equity 
and  are  subject  to  strict  supervision  by  the  State  Board  of  Housing. 
Exemptions  from  State  taxes  and  partial  exemptions  from  local 
taxes,  as  well  as  a  first  mortgage  loan  at  5  percent  for  two-thirds 
of  the  total  value,  secured  in  normal  times  from  private  lenders 
through  the  housing  board,  are  the  quid  pro  quo  offered  for  regu- 
lation, limitation  of  profit,  and  statutory  limitation  of  rents.  The 
maximum  rent  allowed  for  these  houses  in  Manhattan  is  an  average 
of  $12.50  per  month  per  room,  and  $11  in  the  other  boroughs,  in- 
cluding heat.  The  most  economical  of  these  projects  have  had 
rentals  between  $9  and  $10  per  room  per  month.  The  average 
for  the  11  projects  completed  before  1933  (for  1,936  families)  was 
$10.76.2  The  bulk  of  the  tenants  have  incomes  between  $1,500  and 
$2,500,  representing,  in  normal  times,  the  middle  economic  third 
of  the  New  York  City  population. 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  table  shows  that  no  post-war  housing 
has  rentals  which  make  it  available  for  families  in  the  lower  economic 
third  of  the  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  group  of 
houses  in  Cincinnati  which  are  rented  at  a  loss.  The  pre-war  houses, 
renting  at  what  is  now  a  satisfactorily  low  rate,  when  they  were  built 
were  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  criticism  as  their  post-war  suc- 
cessors. Wages  in  the  nineties  and  early  nineteen  hundreds  were 
sufficiently  lower  than  now,  so  that  the  limited-dividend  housing 
could  be  used  only  by  the  better  paid.  Wages  and  rents  have 
increased  together.  In  the  long  run  they  always  do. 

»  Eeport  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing,  1933,  table  XLII,  p.  83. 
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3.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  occasionally  asserted  that  large  groups  of  working  people 
could  be  better  housed  if  they  chose,  that  they  spend  their  money  on 
automobiles,  radios,  fur  coats,  and  other  nonessentials,  or  that  they 
are  penuriously  bent  on  putting  money  in  the  savings  bank  at  the 
expense  of  present  comfort.  That  individual  cases  of  both  sorts 
exist  will  not  be  denied,  or  that  some  families  could  improve  their 
standard  of  living  by  better  budgeting,  but  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  what  families  are  paying  for  rent  represents  all  they  can  afford, 
and  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases  they  are  paying  much  more  than 
they  can  properly  afford,  sacrificing  needed  food  or  medical  care  in 
order  to  have  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood. 

Before  the  depression  the  idea  that  all  American  working  men  were 
well  off  except  those  who  refused  to  work  was  so  widespread  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  for  any  serious  study  of  income  distribu- 
tion. National  figures  from  income-tax  returns  related  only  to 
families  with  incomes  large  enough  to  pay  taxes  on,  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population.  The  careful  and  elaborate  studies  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  related  to  individual,  not 
family  incomes,  and  were  published  only  for  the  years  immediately 
following  the  World  War  (1918-21). 

As  the  national  income  increased  rapidly  during  the  period  1921-29, 
these  figures  were  regarded  as  out  of  date.  At  this  period  the 
so-called  "per  capita  income,"  or  the  national  income  divided  by 
the  national  population,  was  constantly  quoted  as  though  it  proved 
something  about  the  prosperity  of  the  American  workingman.  Some- 
times it  would  be  multiplied  by  five  to  indicate  his  family  income. 
These  figures  were  pure  abstractions,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
national  income  was  far  from  being  evenly  divided. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
commissioners  of  labor  in  New  York  and  several  other  industrial 
States  published  figures  on  weekly  and  hourly  wages  of  men  and  of 
women  in  various  industries.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
out  figures  on  the  income  of  farmers.  Willford  I.  King's "National 
Income  and  Its  Purchasing  Power,"  1930,  was  the  first  reliable  general 
study  of  that  date.  Largely  on  it,  was  based  the  discussion  of  family 
income  hi  "Recent  Trends  in  American  Housing,3"  where  the  rough 
generalization  was  reached  that  one-third  of  American  families  have 
incomes  not  to  exceed  $1,200,  one-third  have  incomes  between  $1,200 
and  $2,000,  and  one- third  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000.  This 
was  written  early  in  1931,  but  the  effort  was  to  describe  normal  con- 
ditions, and  no  deductions  were  made  for  the  obvious,  but  not  then 
ascertainable  drop  in  income  due  to  the  depression.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  suggested  that  these  incomes  were  evenly  distributed  in  a 

«  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  McMillan,  1931,  pp.  47-53. 
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geographic  sense,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  New  York  City 
incomes,  for  instance,  would  run  about  25  percent  higher  than  the 
national  average,  so  that  the  boundaries  there  of  the  middle  third 
would  be  around  $1,500  and  $2,500. 

At  the  time,  it  was  customary  in  orthodox  circles  to  divide  the 
number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  by  the 
number  of  families,  the  quotient  being  approximately  1.75,  and  to 
assume  therefrom  that  3  families  out  of  every  4  had  2  wage  earners 
and  that  average  wages  or  salaries  should  be  multiplied  by  1.75  to 
arrive  at  average  family  income.  These  assumptions  involved  two 
fallacies.  They  implied  that  all  persons  gainfully  employed  were 
members  of  families  and  merged  their  resources  with  those  of  their 
families  and  that  supplementary  earners  had  the  same  rate  of  pay  as 
the  chief  breadwinner,  both  of  which  suppositions  are  far  from  true. 
The  result  was  a  much-too-rosy  picture  of  American  family  income 
distribution. 

A  thoughtful  book  by  Robert  Whit  ten  and  Thomas  Adams, 
"Neighborhoods  of  Small  Homes",  published  at  almost  the  same 
date,4  arrived  by  a  different  road  at  income  figures  not  dissimilar  to 
those  in  Recent  Trends  in  American  Housing.  Here  the  conclusions 
were  based  on  rental  surveys  in  73  cities  in  the  north-central  and 
eastern  States  and  on  the  assumption  that  rent  averaged  about  18 
percent  of  income.  It  was  brought  out  that  36.8  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  73  cities  paid  under  $25  a  month  rent  and  61  percent 
under  $35. 

The  light  thrown  by  the  1930  census  rental  figures  on  the  quality 
of  housing  has  already  been  discussed  (pp.  3-5,  102,  103).  Their 
contribution  toward  an  understanding  of  income  distribution  is  of 
equal  importance. 

The  next  significant  step  was  taken  in  Publication  No.  25  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  "The  Ability  to  Pay  for 
Medical  Care",  by  Louis  S.  Reed,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1933.  This  study  was  based  on  an  unpublished  estimated  distribu- 
tion of  individual  income  recipients  in  1928  by  Willford  I.  King,  and 
on  an  estimated  distribution  of  family  incomes  by  Leven  derived  from 
King,  with  certain  modifications  and  additions  by  Reed. 

This  preliminary  work  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  elaborate 
computations  found  in  "America's  Capacity  to  Consume",  by 
Maurice  Leven,  Harold  G.  Moulton,  and  Clark  Warburton.6  Chap- 
ter V  deals  with  the  income  of  families,  and  appendix  A  gives  partic- 
ulars as  to  how  the  results  were  reached.  The  figures  are  for  the 
year  1929,  when  the  national  income  reached  its  highest  peak.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  optimum  figures.  The  all  important 
summary  table  is  reproduced  here. 

*  Harvard  University  Press,  1931. 

8  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  1934. 
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TABLE  VI. — The  number  and  income  of  families  by  income  classes,  1929 


Income  class  '  (in  dollars) 

Total   in   each    class 
(families  2) 

Cumulative  totals 
(families) 

In  thou- 
sands 

As  percent 
of  total 

In  thou- 
sands 

As  percent 
of  total 

Under  O3                  -  

120 

1,982 
3,797 
5,754 
4,701 
3,204 
1,988 
1,447 
993 
718 
514 
666 
407 
252 
172 
128 
304 
108 
59 
35 
40 
22 
27 
12 
16 
4 
4 

0.437 
7.214 
13.  820 
20.  943 
17.  Ill 
11.626 
7.236 
5.267 
3.614 
2.613 
1.871 
2.424 
1.481 
.917 
.626 
.466 
1.107 
.393 
.215 
.127 
.146 
.080 
.098 
.044 
.058 
.015 
.015 

120 

2,102 
5,899 
11,  653 
16,  354 
19,  558 
21,  546 
22,  993 
23,  986 
24,  704 
25,  218 
25,  884 
26,  291 
26,  543 
26,  715 
26,  843 
27,  147 
27,  255 
27,  314 
27,  349 
27,  389 
27,411 
27,  438 
27,  450 
27,  466 
27,  470 
27,  474 

0.437 
7.651 
21.  471 
42.  414 
59.  525 
71.  187 
78.  423 
83.  690 
87.  304 
89.  917 
91.  788 
94.  212 
95.  693 
96.  610 
97.  236 
97.  702 
98.  809 
99.  202 
99.  417 
99.  544 
99.  690 
99.  770 
99.  868 
99.  912 
99.  970 
99.  985 
100.  000 

Oto5003                                             -      -  -  

500  to  1  000 

1  000  to  1,500                  .             -  -  -  -  

1  500  to  2000 

2  000  to  2,500                  --- 

2  500  to  3  000                                                       -  -  

3  000  to  3  500 

3  500  to  4000                                               

4  000  to  4  500 

4,500  to  5,000                                    

5  000  to  6  000 

6,000  to  7,000       

7  000  to  8  000 

8,000  to  9,000  

9  000  to  10,000 

10,000  to  15,000  

15,000  to  20,000 

20  000  to  25,000 

25,000  to  30,000    -  . 

30,000  to  40,000 

40,000  to  50,000  . 

50,000  to  75,000 

75,000  to  100.000-  

100,000  to  250,000    - 

250,000  to  500,000  

500,000  and  over.  . 

All  classes  . 

27,  474 

100.  000 

27,  474 

100.  000 

1  Includes  income  from  occupation,  investments,  and  from  sale  of  property;  also  includes  imputed  income 
on  owned  homes,  but  does  not  include  imputed  income  on  durable  consumption  goods  other  than  homes. 
3  All  families  of  2  or  more  persons.    Based  on  appendix  tables  37-41,  pp.  227-31. 
3  The  estimates  for  this  class  are  highly  tentative. 

NOTE.— Reprinted  with  permission  from  America's  Capacity  to  Consume,  p.  54.  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.  C.,  1934.  The  4  "incomeltotals"  columns  of  the  table  have  been  omitted  from 
the  above  table. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that,  in  our  most  prosperous  year,  nearly 
5,900,000,  or  nearly  21%  percent,  of  all  American  families  had  annual 
incomes  under  $1,000,  and  that  almost  twice  as  many,  or  nearly  42% 
percent,  had  incomes  under  $1,500,  that  59X  percent  had  incomes 
under  $2,000  and  more  than  71  percent  under  $2,500.  The  median 
family  income  was  $1,700. 

The  table  deals  with  families  composed  of  two  or  more  persons. 
One-person  families  have  quite  properly  been  excluded  as  not  being 
families  at  all  in  the  sense  that  concerns  us.  Omitted  also  are  the 
census  class  of  income  recipients  not  living  in  family  groups.  There 
are  nearly  9  million  of  these  two  classes  of  unattached  individuals, 
including  those  listed  as  lodgers  or  boarders  in  private  families. 

The  27,474,000  families  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  naturally  contained  the  same  number  of  chief  income 
recipients.     They  also  contained  12,600,000  supplementary  income 
recipients,  assumed  to  contribute  their  earnings  to  the  family  income 
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because  they  were  listed  in  the  1930  census  as  members  of  the  family. 
But  according  to  the  census: 

Persons  related  in  any  way  to  the  head  of  the  family  by  blood,  marriage,  or 
adoption  are  counted  as  members  of  the  family.6 

Only  those  are  listed  as  lodgers  or  boarders  who  are  not  members 
of  the  family.  Brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
cousins  of  any  degree,  with  the  corresponding  categories  of  in-laws, 
are  among  those  recorded  as  members  of  the  family.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  knows  that  unmarried 
workers  are  very  likely  to  board  or  lodge  with  a  family  in  some  way 
kin  to  them,  instead  of  with  strangers.  But  to  assume  that  they 
thereupon  merge  their  resources  with  those  of  the  family  with  whom 
they  board  or  lodge  is  fantastic.  This  is  not  even  done  in  most 
cases  where  an  adult  son  or  daughter  lives  at  home,  much  less  where 
a  cousin  or  a  brother-in-law  becomes  a  temporary  inmate  of  the 
household.  The  related  person  pays  board  or  lodging,  and  any 
profit  accruing  from  the  transaction  is  an  addition  to  the  family 
income,  but  not  the  whole  contents  of  his  pay  envelop,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  just  as  much  his  personal  property  as  if  he  were  unrelated 
to  the  family. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  picture  presented  in  this  so-far 
most  responsible  estimate  is  still  somewhat  too  rosy  and  that  we 
should  be  nearer  the  facts  if  we  classed  as  supplementary  income 
recipients  in  families  only  sons  and  daughters  under  18  or  20  years 
of  age  and  income-receiving  homemakers  who  are  not  heads  of 
families.  The  census  supplies  these  figures. 

4.  OTHER  PROPOSED  SOLUTIONS 

There  is  one  way,  to  be  sure,  in  which  the  proportion  of  our  families 
supplied  with  new  housing  by  private  enterprise  may  be  increased. 
To  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  satisfactory  new  housing  is  reduced 
by  new  building  materials  or  by  mass  production  of  standardized 
units,  or  any  other  invention,  provided  the  benefit  is  passed  on  to 
the  purchaser  and  the  tenant,  the  market  for  new  housing  will  be 
increased.  The  new  customers  will  come,  however,  from  the  middle 
economic  group,  not  from  the  lowest  third,  unless  the  reductions 
exceed  anything  even  remotely  in  sight. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  wholly  different  distribution  of  the  national 
income  which  would  increase  the  lower  incomes  without  increasing 
prices  would  alter  the  situation.  But  the  two  requirements  are 
mutually  contradictory,  and  it  would  require  an  economic  revolu- 
tion to  bring  about  such  a  combination. 

«  Fifteenth  census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population  Bulletin,  Families,  United  States  Summary, 
p.  7.    The  italics  are  ours. 
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One  important  point  remains  to  be  considered.  Suppose  it  be 
granted  that  millions  of  dilapidated,  substandard  homes  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  which  lack  the  most  elementary  modern 
improvements,  and  that  very  high  sickness  rates,  death  rates,  and 
delinquency  rates  obtain  in  areas  where  this  type  of  housing  pre- 
dominates and  that  private  enterprise  is  unable  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  improved  housing 
will  bring  about  an  improved  population?  Wouldn't  the  best  of  new 
houses  become  slums  a  year  or  so  after  the  slum  dwellers  were  moved 
into  them?  Aren't  the  high  death  rates  and  sickness  rates  and 
delinquency  rates  due  to  the  fact  that  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  these  are  the  dregs  of  the  population?  Do  they  not  suffer 
from  a  hereditary  blight  which  would  manifest  itself  wherever  they 
were? 

It  is  obviously  true  that  those  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
those  who  are  mentally  defective,  those  who  are  maladjusted,  nerv- 
ously unstable  and  therefore  unreliable,  those  who  are  lazy  or  alco- 
holic or  drug  addicts,  have  low  earning  power  and  tend  to  drift  down- 
ward toward  the  lowest  rentals.  In  other  words,  the  dregs  of  the 
population  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  these  strata.  But  that  is 
very  different  from  saying  that  all  or  most  of  the  families  in  these 
strata  are  in  any  sense  dregs.  Is  a  family  of  undesirable  hereditary 
stock  because  the  breadwinner  has  been  incapacitated  by  an  indus- 
trial accident  or  by  arthritis  or  tuberculosis,  and  the  children  are  too 
young  to  work?  Or  because  he  is  dead,  and  the  mother  cannot  take 
care  of  her  children  and  earn  enough  to  pay  rent  on  modern  housing? 
Or  because  the  parents  have  religious  or  other  scruples  against  birth 
control  and  have  more  than  the  average  number  of  children?  Virtu- 
ally the  whole  unskilled  labor  class  and  a  fair  section  of  the  semiskilled 
live  in  substandard  houses.  Does  anyone  seriously  accuse  that  great 
mass  of  citizens  of  being  "dregs"?  The  inability  of  self-respecting 
people  ta  save  their  children  or  themselves  from  daily  contact  with 
those  who  are  social  dregs  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  features  of  the 
slums. 

For  real  evidence  on  the  effect  of  changing  the  environment  of 
those  who  live  in  slums,  we  must  look  abroad — chiefly  to  Great 
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Britain  and  Holland.  Fortunately,  they  have  had  more  than  30 
years  of  experience — Great  Britain  considerably  more — and  while 
they  have  not  gone  in  extensively  for  keeping  before-and-after  statis- 
tics, there  is  an  abundance  of  pertinent  testimony.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands,  would  seem  to 
be  that  when  100  percent  of  those  who  live  in  a  demolished  slum  area 
are  rehoused  in  modern  fashion  on  the  site  or  elsewhere,  about  10 
percent  retain  their  old  slum  habits  and  appear  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, while  90  percent  respond  to  the  new  environment,  though  of 
course  in  varying  degree.  Under  superior  management,  the  showing 
is  even  better.  There  is  also  the  age  classification.  Old  people  as  a 
rule  do  not  change  much.  Children  are  completely  transformed. 
In  general,  the  younger  the  subject,  the  more  easily  he  adjusts 
himself  to  the  new  environment. 

A  great  many  records  of  lowered  death  rates  and  other  social  prog- 
ress in  model  housing  on  slum-cleared  sites  must  be  discarded  for  our 
purposes  because  the  tenants  of  the  new  housing  are  not  the  same 
people  who  had  lived  on  the  site  before,  or  because  the  record  does 
not  clearly  show  to  what  extent  they  are  the  same  people. 

LIVERPOOL 

The  classic  evidence  of  improvement  in  slum  population  after, 
and  apparently  because  of  rehousing,  is  furnished  by  Liverpool,  based 
on  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  head  constable. 
Little  attention  was  attracted  to  these  dry  routine  reports  until  they 
were  quoted  and  emphasized  in  the  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain  (1912-13),  pp.  XXII, 
XXIII,  as  follows: 

Liverpool  is  a  town  in  which  a  really  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  rehouse 
the  actual  people  who  have  been  displaced  from  insanitary  property,  and  the 
following  facts  and  figures  taken  from  the  medical  officer  of  health's  annual  reports 
and  other  official  sources,  and  figures  kindly  supplied  by  the  head  constable,  will 
be  of  interest. 

In  1896  the  corporation  1  decided  that  in  the  future,  all  dwellings  erected  by 
them  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  tenants  who  had  been  dispossessed. 

The  first  two  unhealthy  areas  to  be  dealt  with  by  Liverpool  under  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890  were  scheduled  in  1902,  this  being  the  first 
scheme  of  the  city  under  the  act.  When  these  areas  were  condemned  the  death 
rate  within  them  ranged  from  40  to  60  per  1,000,  and  the  incidence  of  phthisis 
resulted  in  an  annual  death  rate  of  (approximately)  4  per  1,000. 

The  number  of  dwellings  provided  by  the  corporation  to  the  end  of  1912  was 
2,727  with  a  population  of  10,099,  and  of  these  dwellings  2,171  were  reserved  for 
persons  who  had  been  dispossessed  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  insanitary 
property  or  the  abatement  of  overcrowding. 

Before  any  of  these  latter  dwellings  are  let,  the  housing  committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  formerly  resided  in  an  insanitary  house  or  cellar,  or  was  dis- 
possessed from  an  overcrowded  sublet  house. 

1  i.  e.  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
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The  medical  officer  of  health  reports  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  habits  and  cleanliness  of  the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  these  dwellings, 
as  indicated  by  the  external  and  internal  appearance  of  these  houses.  The  im- 
provement is  particularly  noticeable  among  the  children  and  at  night  the  districts 
are  quiet  and  orderly  ...  79  and  94  percent  respectively  of  the  persons  who 
resided  in  the  insanitary  properties  in  the  Northumberland  Street  and  Bevington 
Street  areas  before  clearance  by  the  corporation  have  been  rehoused  in  corporation 
dwellings. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  pointed  out  that  the  general  death 
rate  among  these  people  had  fallen  by  more  than  one-half  and  that  the 
average  annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  fell  during  the  4  years 
1909-12  to  1.2  per  1,000. 

The  head  constable  pointed  out  the  improvement  in  conduct  as 
indicated  by  the  annual  number  of  arrests  of  persons  living  in  certain 
areas  before  and  after  slum  clearance.  Omitting  intermediate  years 
for  brevity,  the  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Area 

Before  clearance 

After  clearance 

Date 

Number  of 
arrests 

Date 

Number  of 
arrests 

Adlington  Street 

1894 
1905 
1901 

202 
46 
170 

1912 
1912 
1912 

4 

14 
52 

Bevington  Street  ...    

Hornby  Street  .    -  . 

It  is  a  rather  obvious  criticism  of  these  and  similar  figures  which 
might  be  quoted  from  later  reports  that,  since  a  considerable  number 
of  years  elapsed  between  the  start  and  finish  of  the  series,  account 
should  be  taken  of  any  improvement  in  the  general  city  average 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  interval,  whether  we  are  talking  of 
deaths  or  arrests.  If  any  such  general  improvement  were  subtracted 
from  the  improvement  noted  in  the  slum  area,  we  should  be  justified 
in  attributing  the  difference  to  the  improvement  in  housing.  We 
should  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  isolated  the  housing 
factor. 

John  J.  Clarke's  "The  Housing  Problem,"  London,  1920,  in  Chapter 
XXVI,  Results  of  Re-housing  Slum  Dwellers,  contains  more  material 
similar  to  that  just  quoted  and  subject  to  the  same  criticism.  He 
instances  a  general  death  rate  of  50  falling  to  27,  an  infant  mortality 
rate  in  excess  of  300  falling  to  167,  but  does  not  tell  us  how  much 
improvement  the  city  average  showed  during  the  same  interval. 
For  this  reason  certain  simultaneous  figures  which  he  gives  for  the 
years  1913,  1914,  and  1915  have  especial  value,  since  it  may  be  reason- 
ably assumed  that  the  insanitary  area  for  which  the  figures  are  given 
is  no  worse  than  the  areas  in  which  the  residents  of  the  corporation 
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dwellings  formerly  lived.     Since  the  worst  areas  are  presumably 
cleared  first,  any  difference  would  be  likely  to  be  in  the  other  direction. 


Rate  per 
1,000  for 
insanitary 
area 

Rate  per 
1,000  for 
entire  city 

Rate  per 
1,000  for 
corporation 
dwellings 

Deaths 

37.9 

18.5 

27.8 

Infant  mortality                                    -                  -      .-__  

246.4 

134.9 

167.2 

Phthisis 

3.9 

1.5 

1.7 

SHEFFIELD 

An  interesting  recent  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  changed  environ- 
ment will  be  found  in  a  Report  on  the  Housing  Problem  in  Sheffield 
issued  in  October  1931  by  the  Sheffield  Social  Survey  Committee. 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  review  of  this  report.2  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  slum  dwellers  were  not  rehoused  on  the 
same  site.  The  intensive  study  made  was  of  100  families,  all  of  whom 
had  been  living  under  the  new  conditions  between  3  years  and  4  years. 

Most  of  the  families  from  the  post-war  slum  clearance  areas  were  moved  to  the 
Wybourne  estate,  begun  in  1923  on  a  60-acre  hillside  tract  a  mile  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  There  are  now  600  houses,  419  of  the  two-bedroom,  living  room, 
scullery,  bath  and  water-closet  type,  and  145  with  three  bedrooms.  Every  house 
has  its  garden.  There  is  a  fine  modern  elementary  school  for  800  children. 
There  was  no  compulsion  about  going  to  Wybourne,  but  most  of  them  went. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  those  who  moved  to  Wybourne  have  remained  there.  Of  the 
109  families  who  have  left  Wybourne  during  4  years,  18  were  ejected.  Most  of 
the  rest  left  for  economic  reasons,  unemployment  being  a  serious  factor.  But 
some  were  lonesome  for  old  neighbors  and  the  corner  beer-shop. 

The  degree  of  response  to  new  surroundings  in  terms  of  good  housekeeping  on 
the  part  of  the  100  families  visited,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the  impossibility  of 
mathematical  accuracy  in  such  a  tabulation,  is  summed  up  as  follows:  Ten  per- 
cent showed  splendid  response  and  had  immaculate  houses,  while  55  percent  had 
made  fairly  good  progress  and  had  moderately  clean  and  well-kept  homes.  In 
19  percent  the  response  had  been  rather  poor,  the  standard  of  tidiness  being 
described  as  mediocre.  In  16  percent  old  habits  persisted  and  slum  conditions 
were  being  reproduced  in  the  new  houses.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the 
16  percent  were  carrying  extra  heavy  burdens  of  poverty  through  unemployment 
or  widowhood  combined  with  numerous  children,  but  there  were  probably  heredi- 
tary factors  of  inefficiency  involved  in  most  cases.  In  general,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  young  people  responded  better  than  old,  and  the  children  best  of  all. 
This  last  was  confirmed  by  the  school  authorities,  who  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
improvement  shown  by  their  charges. 

Concerning  the  general  improvement  in  health,  there  was  practically  unanimous 
agreement.  The  improvement  was  especially  marked  in  the  children.  Mothers 
compared  their  healthy  Wybourne  babies  with  the  sickly  ones  born  in  their  pre- 
vious homes.  Nearly  every  one  recorded  feeling  better  for  the  good  air. 

As  to  the  use  made  of  new  facilities,  all  but  18  families  were  keeping  up  gardens 
of  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  about  a  dozen  being  really  first  class.  In  some 
of  the  unemployment  cases,  the  gardens  had  proved  a  godsend.  The  baths  were 

»  "Transplanted  Slum  Dwellers",  Edith  Elmer  Wood,  in  the  October  1932  number  of  Housing,  pp.  218- 
221. 
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more  often  than  not  described  as  being  "good  for  the  children"  or  "all  right  for 
the  young  people",  with  the  implication  of  inappropriateness  for  the  elders. 
There  was  only  one  case  of  unconditional  rapture  about  the  bath,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  only  one  case  where  the  tub  was  used  for  storage  purposes — not 
coal,  at  that.  Care  of  drains  and  refuse  receptacles  was  the  weakest  point  in 
upkeep,  there  being  20  cases  where  drains  were  stopped  up  and  an  equal  number 
where  refuse  bins  were  left  without  their  covers.  Nearly  every  one  expressed 
appreciation  of  the  better  cooking,  lighting,  and  water-closet  equipment. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Sheffield  is  not  one  of  the  towns  employ- 
ing women  house  property  managers  and  that  the  housekeeping 
faults  noted  were  just  the  kind  which  would  have  been  easily  corrected 
under  a  good  system  of  tenant  instruction. 

THE  HAGUE 

The  classification  of  tenants  in  Holland  who  have  been  displaced  by 
slum  clearance  and  the  different  disposition  made  of  them  offers  a 
fruitful  subject  of  study.  As  far  back  as  1928  nine  cities  made 
special  provision  for  the  undesirable  or  uncooperative  tenants.  The 
methods  used  have  improved  with  experience.  At  The  Hague,  where 
they  are  especially  effective,  the  percentage  of  "total  loss"  families 
has  become  very  small  indeed.  A  particularly  high-grade  type  of 
woman  housing  inspectors,  university  trained,  are  employed  at  The 
Hague  and  should  receive  much  credit  for  these  results. 

A  recent  authoritative  report  in  English  on  "Housing  at  The 
Hague"  by  Dr.  P.  Bakker  Schut,  director  of  the  municipal  housing 
and  town  planning  department,  is  found  in  the  December  1934  num- 
ber of  Town  and  Country  Planning,  a  quarterly  review  published  in 
London.  In  this  are  described  the  "Controlled  Dwellings"  estab- 
lished in  1923  for  socially  deficient  tenants  displaced  by  slum  clear- 
ance in  that  city.  These  dwellings  are  really  institutional  in  charac- 
ter, involving  definite  control  and  substantial  limitation  of  personal 
liberty.  No  family  is  forced,  however,  to  go  to  them  or  to  remain, 
so  that  the  element  of  compulsion  is  lacking.  The  nearest  analogy 
is  to  a  hospital  or  sanatorium.  There  have  to  be  rules,  and  the  rules 
have  to  be  kept,  but  the  patients  are  not  in  jail.  When  they  are 
cured,  or  sufficiently  improved,  or  determined  to  be  incurable,  they 
are  discharged. 

There  are  7,676  municipal  houses  at  The  Hague,  beside  6,459  be- 
longing to  public  utility  societies.  There  are  only  106  controlled 
houses,  but  as  families  do  not  live  in  them  permanently  (although 
some  spend  several  years  there),  the  comparison  perhaps  should  be 
with  the  262  municipal  houses  now  under  construction.  Since  1928 
a  system  has  been  set  up  to  secure  suitable  work  for  unemployed 
heads  of  families  in  this  colony,  with  very  excellent  results.  Unem- 
ployment had  evidently  been  an  important  factor  in  producing  de- 
terioration in  many  cases. 

130830 — 35 9 
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GLASGOW 

Glasgow  has  had  more  than  30  years'  experience  with  slum  clearance 
and  rehousing.  Lawrence  Veiller  reviews  a  recent  report  of  the  medi- 
cal office  of  health  on  the  subject  hi  the  December  1932  number  of 
his  quarterly,  Housing.  The  folio  whig  extracts  are  from  this  source: 

The  public  officials  of  Glasgow  have  learned,  as  indeed  the  public  officials  of 
all  cities  who  have  attempted  to  deal  practically  with  this  problem  have  learned, 
that  the  people  who  have  been  living  in  slums  cannot  all  of  a  sudden  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  new  environment  and  to  a  new  way  of  living,  that  if  slum  clearance  is 
to  be  successful  and  the  people  rehoused  are  to  be  permanently  benefited  by  this 
important  change  in  their  environment,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  guided 
and  helped  in  that  transition  period — in  a  word,  taught  how  to  live. 

Accordingly,  a  few  years  ago  the  city  of  Glasgow  appointed  a  number  of 
women  inspectors  to  make  house-to-house  visits  among  families  that  were 
rehoused  in  slum-clearance  schemes.  This  so-called  instructive  sanitary  inspection 
is  no  new  idea. — It  has  always  been  successful  and  there  should  be  much  more 
of  it  done. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  of  Glasgow  has  the  following  to  say, 
among  much  more  to  the  same  effect: 

I  desire  again  to  emphasize  the  social  aspect  of  housing  enterprise,  especially 
as  regards  rehousing  operations.  Management  involves  something  more  than 
the  collection  of  rents  and  attention  to  repairs,  and  implies  attention  to  human 
and  social  needs.  As  the  result  of  experience  and  observation  over  the  past  few 
years,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  the  majority  of  tenants  will  respond  to  efforts  made 
to  improve  their  environment;  but  the  extent  of  the  response  depends  on  the 
degree  of  wise  and  helpful  aid  rendered  by  appropriate  officers  of  the  local  au- 
thority. 

In  Glasgow  there  is  for  this  purpose  a  system  of  close  cooperation  between  the 
public  health  department  and  the  city  improvements  department  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  new  schemes.  The  former  has  undertaken  through 
specially  delegated  lady  inspectors  the  functions  of  routine  inspection,  assistance, 
advice,  and  general  supervision  exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  standards  of  occupancy  at  the  highest  possible  level.  *  *  * 

The  problem  of  rehousing  is  by  no  means  solved  when  the  tenants  of  uninhab- 
itable properties  are  transferred  from  insanitary  dwellings  to  new  rehousing 
schemes.  The  new  environment  is  strange  to  them,  and  they  find  that  their 
lives  have  been  revolutionized  all  at  once.  For  one  thing,  housekeeping  has 
become  a  much  simpler  problem.  There  is  ample  light,  facilities  for  hot  water 
and  a  total  absence  of  dark  recesses,  which  are  all  too  familiar  in  the  old  houses 
and  which  lend  themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  dirt,  and  vermin. 

Some  years  ago  the  standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  rehousing  schemes  was  not 
satisfactory  in  many  instances.  Added  to  the  influence  which  the  slums  had 
exerted  on  the  health  and  general  physique  of  the  housewife,  they  had  also 
failed  to  educate  her  in  what  may  be  called  "house  sense",  and  the  result  of 
this  was  seen  in  the  rapid  deterioration  of  some  of  the  new  houses,  and  in  the 
number  which  became  infested  with  bugs. 

Accordingly,  a  system  of  inspection  of  the  new  houses  was  instituted;  the 
staff  appointed  for  this  duty  is  entirely  female,  some  of  whom  are  also  trained 
nurses.  At  present  there  are  9  inspectresses  carrying  out  this  duty,  2  of 
whom  do  nothing  else,  and  the  others  also  have  duties  connected  with  inspection 
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of  school  children  and  houses  without  the  rehousing  schemes.  Their  method  of 
approaching  this  field  is  entirely  advisory,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  help 
and  advice  offered  to  the  indifferent  housewife  has  had  the  result  of  bringing  about 
a  better  state  of  affairs  in  the  household  *  *  *. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  standard  of  house- 
keeping maintained  in  all  of  the  rehousing  schemes.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  in  the  oldest  of  them,  namely  Logan  Street  in  the  south  side,  Spring- 
field Road  in  the  east,  and  Hamilton  Hill  in  the  north,  there  are  examples  of 
housekeeping  of  a  very  high  order. 

Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  400  houses  entered  at  random,  bug  infestation  was 
found  in  about  half  a  dozen  instances  only,  and  none  of  these  cases  was  a  gross 
example  of  what  bug  infestation  can  be  even  in  the  new  houses.  Each  new  tenant 
before  he  leaves  his  old  house  has  all  his  furniture  and  bedding  disinfected  by  the 
public  health  department  and  advice  is  given  by  the  sanitary  inspector  on  how 
to  prevent  vermin.  When  the  transfer  has  taken  place,  the  inspectress  visits  the 
new  tenant  at  once  and  carefully  inspects  the  furniture,  pictures,  bedding,  etc., 
again;  and  for  a  period  she  pays  particular  attention  to  this  new  tenant  until 
she  is  satisfied  that  the  occupancy  is  likely  to  be  successful  *  *  *. 

The  percentage  of  unsatisfactory  houses  observed  during  the  itinerary  was 
certainly  no  more  than  5  percent.  The  dirty  house  is  a  peculiar  problem  in  itself, 
and  on  entering  there  is  experienced  at  once  a  feeling  of  being  confronted  with  a 
number  of  insurmountable  conditions — poverty,  illness,  mental  inefficiency,  and 
absence  of  the  will  to  do  better.  Most  of  this  type  sooner  or  later  leave  the 
rehousing  schemes  and  find  their  way  back  to  the  slums  which  still  remain. 
This  type  will  always  keep  the  slums  going.  It  is  difficult  to  put  a  figure  on 
this  class,  but  I  think  1  percent  would  fully  cover  it.  *  *  * 

The  use  of  the  baths  in  the  houses  is  fairly  general — just  as  general  as  in  any 
other  type  of  house  in  the  city.  The  bathrooms  are  kept  in  splendid  condition 
and  the  old  myth  of  coal  being  kept  in  the  bath  has  long  ago  been  exploded. 

The  "lady  inspectors"  of  Glasgow  rate  the  houses  under  their  care 
as  clean,  fair,  or  dirty.  Summary  figures  for  6,702  families  who  had 
occupied  new  housing  for  more  than  a  year  was  78.8  percent  clean, 
18.9  percent  fair,  and  2.3  percent  dirty.  The  825  tenants,  who  came 
into  additional  new  housing  during  the  year,  were  rated  at  date  of 
entry  41.3  percent  clean,  55.5  percent  fair,  and  3.2  percent  dirty. 

A  table  shows  the  ratings  of  the  different  housing  schemes  for  3 
successive  years.  The  first  scheme,  Newbank,  will  serve  as  a  sample. 
In  1928  it  had  170  tenants  rated  as  clean,  61  as  fair,  and  17  as  dirty. 
In  1929,  when  additional  building  had  brought  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred new  tenants,  who  would  tend  to  lower  the  average,  there  were 
289  clean,  59  fair,  and  10  dirty;  while  in  1930,  316  were  rated  clean, 
35  fair,  and  7  dirty. 

The  improvement  among  rehoused  school  children,  as  noted  by 
their  teachers,  forms  an  encouraging  part  of  the  Glasgow  record* 
One  headmaster  writes: 

In  the  majority  of  cases  improvement  in  appearance  and  in  intelligence,  as 
well  as  in  nutrition,  has  followed  from  the  change  of  the  children  to  more  healthy 
surroundings. 
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Another  notes  advancement  in  respect  to  health,  cleanliness,  nutri- 
tion, intelligence,  discipline,  clothing,  punctuality,  and  sociability. 
He  has  400  rehoused  children  hi  his  school.  Another  writes: 

It  will  be  noticeable  from  the  tables  that  the  child  in  the  rehousing  scheme 
now  compares  much  more  favorably  with  the  other  children  in  the  same  area. 

Still  another  says: 

Practically  all  the  children  were  from  1  to  2  years  behind  when  they  entered 
this  school  and  were  mostly  dull  and  backward.  I  should  say  that  50  percent  of 
them  have  noticeably  improved  in  general  intelligence. 

The  last  report  was  concerned  with  nearly  500  pupils  and  stated 
that  the  results  on  the  whole  were  very  satisfactory  and  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  children  had  responded  favorably  to  their  improved  con- 
ditions. 

A  very  recent  voice  in  praise  of  rehoused  families  is  quoted  in  the 
December  1934,  issue  of  the  British  Quarterly,  Town  and  Country 
Planning.  Dr.  H.  C.  Maurice- Williams,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Southampton,  stated  in  a  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Housing 
Administration : 

Criticism  made  by  the  inexperienced  that  the  poorer  classes  when  rehoused, 
soon  make  slums  of  the  new  dwellings  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  definitely  established  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rehoused 
tenants  improved  their  standard  of  living,  and  the  children  brought  up  in  the  new 
surroundings  would  never  tolerate  the  filth  and  squalor  which  their  parents 
accepted  as  their  destiny.  It  was  true  that  a  small  percentage  of  slum  dwell- 
ers had  failed  to  respond  when  moved  to  a  totally  new  environment,  but  that 
was  not  strange  when  one  considered  that  they  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  dismal,  damp,  and  dirty  dwellings,  herded  together  in  courts  and 
alleys,  without  ordinary  facilities  for  health  and  cleanliness. 

Such  quotations  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They  do  not 
amount  to  mathematical  proof,  but  are  the  kind  of  testimony  from 
experience  on  which  we  base  most  of  the  decisions  of  our  daily  life. 
Experience  all  tends  to  show  that  the  destruction  of  substandard 
housing  and  the  provision  of  modern  homes  for  the  displaced  families, 
especially  where  there  has  been  good  management,  results  in  a  great 
improvement  hi  health,  in  behavior,  and  in  the  standard  of  family 
life. 

The  12-page  report  on  the  Relation  Between  Housing  and  Health 
issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  November  2, 
1934  3  contains  some  additional  late  testimony  from  European  sources 
on  this  subject,  including  Liverpool  figures  for  the  years  1923-29. 
It  contains  also  the  following  noteworthy  statement  by  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.  Gumming: 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  wishes  to  endorse  strongly  a  program 
which  will  further  the  demolition  of  slum  areas  and  the  construction  of  low-cost 
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houses.  Reduction  of  mortality  and  sickness  rates  in  the  future  will  rest  to  a 
great  degree  on  extending  to  the  total  population  the  health  standards  of  the 
more  favored  groups.  One  necessity  is  that  a  sanitary  healthful  environment 
be  available.  It  is  not  to  be  implied  that  such  an  environment  will  immediately 
change  the  health  or  housekeeping  habits  of  any  group  of  our  population — the 
slow  processes  of  health  education  must  play  their  part — but  the  ultimate  effect, 
I  confidently  believe,  would  be  enormous. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  pages  amply  establish— 

(1)  The  close  connection   between  housing  and  health,  safety, 
morals,  and  family  welfare. 

(2)  The  vast  extent  in  the  United  States  of  housing  sufficiently 
bad  to  exert  an  acutely  deteriorating  influence  in  those  respects. 

(3)  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  this  condition  constitutes 
a  national  emergency  in  which  only  the  National  Government  (with 
the  cooperation  of  State  and  local  housing  authorities)  can  cope. 

(4)  The  impossibility  of  the  evil's  being  corrected  by  private  enter- 
prise either  working  for  maximum  profit  or  accepting  limited  divi- 
dends. 

(5)  That  a  large-scale  effort  to  demolish  slums  and  replace  them 
with  good  low-rental  housing  just  at  this  time  would  have  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  providing  greatly  needed  work  in  the  building  trades, 
thus  meeting  another  even  more  urgent  national  emergency. 

(6)  And,  finally,  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  nations  which  have 
had  experience  in  slum  clearance  have  found  that  the  families  trans- 
planted from  slums  to  modern  housing,  have  shown  satisfactory 
improvement  in  around  90  percent  of  cases. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  HOUSING  SURVEYS  IN  THE  UNITED 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS 

The  Slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1894.  Inadequate  methods  used. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  People,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Special  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1895.  Deals  primarily  with  legislation  and  model 
housing  at  home  and  abroad. 

Housing  of  the  Working  People  in  the  United  States  by  Employers,  G.  W.  W. 
Hangar,  Bureau  of  Labor,  1904.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  better  developments. 

Housing  by  Employers  in  the  United  States,  Leifur  Magnusson,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Bulletin  263, 1920.  This  is  an  important  study  of  213  company  towns 
representing  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  gold  mining, 
iron  and  steel  and  textile  industries,  manufacture  of  explosives  and  miscel- 
laneous industries  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Pacific  Coast. 
No  names  are  used  and  the  style  is  strictly  impersonal.  Sanitation  and  over- 
crowding are  only  incidentally  referred  to.  Developments  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  are  described.  The  extent,  however,  of  monotonous  ugliness, 
total  lack  of  modern  improvements,  and  serious  overcrowding  is  appalling. 

Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  especially  the  volumes  dealing  with  the  cotton  textile 
industry,  contain  a  considerable  body  of  incidental  information  on  the  housing 
of  workers  both  in  the  South  and  in  New  England.  There  is  a  convenient 
"  Summary  of  the  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners 
in  the  United  States",  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  175,  1915. 

Infant  Mortality  Studies  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  Dept.  of  Labor,  always 
included  a  chapter  on  local  housing  conditions  likely  to  influence  the  health  of 
infants.  The  localities  studied  and  dates  of  publication  are  as  follows:  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  1915;  Montclair,  N.  J.,  1917;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  1917;  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  1918;  Brockton,  Mass.,  1919;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  1919;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  1920;  Akron,  Ohio,  1920;  Gary,  Ind.,  1923;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1923; 
Causal  Factors  in  Infant  Mortality,  1925.  The  last  is  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  series. 

Rural  Child  Health  Series,  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
#  6,  36,  45,  69,  107,  108,  134,  153,  206,  1918-24.  See  part  I,  pp.  5,  6. 

The  Farm  Woman's  Problem,  Florence  E.  Ward,  1920,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Nebraska  Farm  Homes,  1923  (with  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  University 
of  Nebraska). 

The  Farmer's  Standard  of  Living,  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  1926. 

Report  of  the  President's  Homes  Commission,  1908,  deals  with  housing  condi- 
tions and  proposed  remedies  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Commission 
was  appointed  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  its  chairman  was  Surgeon 
General  George  M.  Sternberg,  United  States  Army.  It  had  been  preceded  by 
an  informal  report  by  James  Bronson  Reynolds,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  President  in  1906  to  look  into  the  subject  and  was  followed  by  a  book, 
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Neglected  Neighbors  in  the  National  Capitol,  by  Charles  F.  Weller,  1909. 
There  are  also  a  series  of  unofficial  housing  studies,  both  earlier  and  later, 
which  deal  especially  with  the  inhabited  alleys  of  Washington. 

STATE  REPORTS  ON  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing.    See  part  IV,  pp.  91,92. 

Delaware  State  Housing  Commission,  1932.     See  part  IV,  p.  92. 

Delaware  State  Board  of  Housing,  1934.     See  part  IV,  p.  92. 

Massachusetts  Homestead  Commission.     Report  to  the  Legislature,  January 

1913. 

Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  1920  et  seq. 
Michigan  Housing   Commission,    1916,   was  a  temporary  official  body  which 
reported  on  housing  conditions  in  a  number  of  towns  as  the  basis  for  enacting 
the  restrictive  State  housing  law  of  1917. 
New  York  State: 

Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900.     A  study  of  housing  conditions  was 
made  in  Buffalo,  although  most  of  the  energy  of  the  Commission  was 
focused  on  New  York  City.     The  Tenement  House  Law  of  1901  applies 
to  first-class  cities,  which  includes  only  New  York  and  Buffalo. 
Reconstruction  Commission,  1920. 

State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning  (1923-26)   covered 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany,  and  several  adjacent  industrial  towns  in  some 
of  its  studies. 
The  State  Board  of  Housing,  established  in  1926,  has  included  a  number  of 

these  up-State  cities  in  various  of  its  reports. 

New  Jersey  State  Housing  Authority,  appointed  in  1934,  is  carrying  out  a  state- 
wide survey  of  broad  scope.     See  part  IV,  pp.  93-95. 

Pennsylvania  Housing  Association,  a  private  organization,  dating  from  1923, 
made  surveys  in  various  towns  during  the  next  few  years. 

LOCAL  REPORTS   ON  HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Housing  Conditions  in  Baltimore,  Janet  Kemp,  1907. 

Joint  Committee  on  Housing,  1933.     See  part  II,  pp.  53-55. 
Boston,  Mass.: 

Mass., Bur.  Lab,  Stat.     Tenement  House  .Census,. 1903-4. 

Housing  Committee  of  the  Boston  1915  Movement,  1910. 

Women's  Municipal  League,  Report,  1916. 

Mayor's  Committee  on  Housing,  Report,  1919. 

City  Planning  Board  Report  on  the  North  End,  1919. 

Social  Statistics  by  Census  Tracts,  1933. 

City  Planning  Board  Report,  C.  W.  A.  Project  3512,  part  I.    Housing, 
March  1934. 

Income  and  Cost  of  Six  Districts  in  the  City  of  Boston,  E.  R.  A.  Project, 

December  1934. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:   More  Houses  for  Bridgeport,  John  Nolen,  1916. 
Chicago,  111.: 

Tenement  House  Conditions  in  Chicago,  City  Homes  Association,  1901. 

Recanvass  of  the  same  districts  1908-1917  under  supervision  Breckinridge 
and  Abbott,  American-Journal  of  Sociology. . 

Recanvass  1919-1926,  Edith  Abbott,  about  to  be  published  by  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1935. 
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Chicago,  111. — Continued. 

Living  Conditions  for  Small  Wage  Earners  in  Chicago  for  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare,  by  Elizabeth  A.  Hughes,  1925,  chiefly  deals  with  Negro 
and  Mexican  families. 
Study  of  467  families  of  steadily  employed  unskilled  workers  by  Dr.  Leila 

Houghtelling,  1927. 
Chicago  Housing  at  Low  Rentals  in  1932,  a  report  to  the  Illinois  Housing 

Commission. 

Delinquency  Areas  studied  by  Clifford  R.  Shaw.     See  pp.  10-14. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Reports  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League,  From  1916  to  date. 
Survey  of  5  Census  Tracts  in  Basin  Area  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  Analysis  of  Census  Tracts  2  and  3  by  two  members  Sociology  Dept., 
University  of  Cincinnati,  both  for  Housing  Authority  and  both  in  1933. 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Investigation  of  Housing  Conditions  of  Cleveland's 

Working  Men,  1914. 

Population  Characteristics  by  Census  Tracts  1931,  Howard  Whipple  Green. 
Cultural  Areas  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  1932,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology. 

Howard  Whipple  Green. 

Analysis  of  a  Slum  Area  in  Cleveland,  Rev.  R.  B.  Navin,  1934. 
Slums — A  City's  Most  Expensive  Luxury,  Howard  Whipple  Green,  1934. 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Report  on  Housing  Conditions,  Otto  W.  Davis,  1910. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Housing  Commission,  1917. 
Detroit,  Mich.: 

City  Health  Department. 

Study  of  the  Prevalence  of  Disease  in  the  City  of  Detroit  as  Influenced  by 
the  Type  and  Sanitation  of  Dwellings,  W.  Frank  Walker,  Deputy  Health 
Commissioner,  in  November  1923  issue  Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health. 
Michigan  Housing  Association,  Dr.  James  S.  Herman,  in  City  Health,  1929, 

Congestion  and  Its  Relation  to  Important  Social  and  Health  Problems. 
City  Plan  Commission,  Rehabilitation  Studies,  1933  and  1934. 
Evansville,  Ind.:  Beauty  for  Ashes,  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  1913. 
Fall  River,  Mass. :  Housing  Conditions  in  Fall  River,  Carol  Aronovici,  1912. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Report  on  Housing  Conditions,  Udetta  D.  Brown,  1913. 
Homestead,  Pa.:  The  Households  of  a  Mill  Town,  Margaret  F.  Byington,  1910. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Report  on  Housing  Conditions,  1912. 
Lexington,  Ky.:  Housing  Conditions  in  Lexington,  Madge  Headley,  1924. 

This  46-page  illustrated  pamphlet  shows  typical  housing  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  wage  earners, 
white  and  Negro,  in  a  small  city  whose  more  prosperous  citizens  are  very  pleasantly  housed. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Report  Mayor's  Housing  Commission,  Wm.  M.  Schuchardt,  1919. 

Report  of  the  Mayor's  Housing  Commission,    F.  J.  Harder,  Chn.,  E.  H. 

Hoben,  Sec.,  1933. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Report,  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  Housing  Prob- 
lems in  Minneapolis,  Otto  W.  Davis,  1914. 

"Middletown"  (Muncie,  Ind.):  Robert  S.  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  1929,  contains 
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